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The  focus  of  the  study  was  to  examine  selected  aspects 

of  socialization  of  secondary  school  principals  through  their 

own  perceptions.     Two  major  purposes  of  the  research  project 

were  to   (a)   observe  empirically  three  hypothetical 

socialization  outcomes  and  the  five  stages  of  the 

Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy  and  (b)   to  examine  any 

associations  between  components  of  the  two  socialization 

models . 

A  total  of  139  pilot  survey  responses  were  obtained  from 
principals  at  all  levels  from  three  geographic  regions. 
Pilot  study  data  were  used  to  refine  the  survey  instrument 
which  was  then  distributed  to  644  secondary  school  principals 
from  24  geographically  dispersed  metropolitan  service  areas 


in  13  states.     In  all,   345  principals   (54%)   responded  to  the 
survey . 

Factor  patterns  derived  from  common  factor  analyses  were 
compared  to  responses  predicted  by  each  socialization  theory 
and  to  structures  derived  from  selected  items  from  the  pilot 
study.     A  final  comparison  using  common  indicator  items  from 
both  socialization  theories  was  used  to  investigate 
alignments  of  components  from  the  two  theories .  Open 
response  questions  from  the  survey  were  classified  using 
constructs  from  both  theories. 

Stability  of  factor  patterns  across  samples  was 
addressed  by  comparing  factor  structures  derived  from  the 
pilot  data  to  those  obtained  from  the  study  data  collected 
one  calendar  year  later.     Validity  was  enhanced  using  input 
from  the  pilot  study  and  further  questioning  of 
practitioners . 

Two  factor  structures  from  the  pilot  survey  were 
constant  in  the  final  study  data.     Two  factor  structures 
corresponded  to  the  predicted  socialization  outcomes.  Three 
factor  structures  corresponded  to  the  predicted  socialization 
stages .     Open  response  survey  data  supported  all  three 
socialization  outcomes  and  all  five  socialization  stages. 
Sixteen  of  18  significant  correlations  of  common  factor  items 
supported  predicted  alignments  of  components  from  the  two 
theories . 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Widespread  changes  in  certification,   training,  and 
administrative  practices  of  public  school  administrators  have 
be  en  mandated  in  many  states .     State  department  of  education 
and  public  school  district  leaders  have  responded  with 
alternative  means  of  preparing  administrative  candidates  for 
the  principalship  and  of  socializing  both  new  and  practicing 
principals  into  newly  proscribed  roles.     Principals  and 
agency  personnel  responsible  for  training  principals  need  an 
improved  understanding  of  socialization  theory  as  it  relates 
to  the  principalship  in  order  to  predict  outcomes  and  improve 
practices . 

The  pervasive  impact  of  the  principal  on  school 
achievement  is  one  assertion  which  has  emerged  consistently 
from  the  effective  schools  studies  of  the  1980s  (Acheson, 
1985;   Bossert,   Dwyer,   Rowan,   &  Lee,    1982;   Dubin,    1991;  Dwyer, 
1986;   Sergiovanni,   1987;   Sweeney,   1988;  Weindling  &  Earley, 
1987) .     Relationships  between  the  selection  process, 
preparatory  and  inservice  training,   and  individual 
characteristics  of  principals  remain  largely  unexplored. 
Although  principals  have  traditionally  been  hired  as  a  head 
teacher  because  they  knew  how  to  teach,   this  role  is 
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changing.  There  is  a  need  to  understand  better  the  processes 
which  shape  successful  principalships . 

Reform  movement  leaders  have  mandated  greater  input  from 
parent  advisory  groups  and  teachers  for  shared  decision 
making  or  school -based  management  through  school  improvement 
councils  and  other  similar  arrangements   (e.g.  Florida 
Commission  on  Education  Reform  and  Accountability,   1992) . 
The  currently  popular  Total  Quality  Management   (TQM)  approach 
requires  input  from  consumers  as  well.     The  traditional  role 
of  the  principal  as  singular  leader  or  headmaster  is 
transforming  toward  one  of  leadership  facilitator  (Brandt, 
1993 ;  Hart,   1993) . 

The  daily  practices  and  habits  of  principals  do  not 

appear  to  be  tightly  linked  to  their  specific  knowledge  of 

literature  on  the  principalship .     There  is  a  need  to  develop 

an  integrated  understanding  of  principals'  behaviors. 

Research  .    .    .   should  be  undertaken  about 
influences  on  principals'  practices:  in 
particular,   research  which  would  (a)  further 
clarify  the  nature  of  the      relationships  among 
external  influences,   internal      influences  and 
principals'   practices;   and   (b)   more  specifically, 
explain  how  effective  practice  develops,   the  extent 
to  which  dominant  orientations  to  the  role  can 
change,   and  what  influences  such  change. 
Principals'   internal  states  and  processes   [are]  a 
promising  area  for  expanding  our  appreciation  of 
most  of  these  relationships.    (Leithwood,   Begley,  & 
Cousins,   1990,  p.  23) 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  absence  of  useful  constructs  to 

understand  principals '   behaviors  from  an  internal  point  of 

origin.     A  better  understanding  of  that  aspect  might  be 
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useful  in  making  predictions  of  how  principals  become 
successful . 

The  Literature  Bases 
Van  Maanen  and  Schein  advanced  a  model  in  1979  for 
conceptualizing  how  managers  might  be  socialized  into  a 
position  within  an  organization.     They  hypothesized  that 
there  existed  three  boundary  filters:  hierarchical, 
functional,   and  inclusionary  which  determined  who  was  a 
candidate  for  membership  at  various  levels  within  any 
organization.     Transition  through  general  degrees  of 
acceptance  occurred  within  each  level  of  the  organization  as 
members  became  more  socialized.     Every  organizational  role 
could  be  described  in  regard  to  three  features :     content  or 
knowledge,   strategic  ground  rules  for  choosing  solutions,  and 
an  understood  mission  grounded  within  the  overall 
organizational  mission.     Three  potential  responses  to 
socialization  were  hypothesized:  custodianship—maintaining 
the  status  quo,   content  innovation — changing  the  knowledge 
base  or  using  nontraditional  strategies  for  attacking 
problems,   and  role  innovation--redef ining  the  mission  of  the 
individual  or  organization. 

The  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy  (Parkay, 
Currie,   &  Rhodes,    1992a)   contains  another  classification 
scheme  which  associates  principals '  behaviors  with  their 
socialization  to  the  job.     Within  that  hierarchy  were  posited 
five  separate  stages,   each  containing  some  unique 
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perspectives  on  how  to  best  deal  with  the  uncertainties  of 
the  principalship . 

Principals  classified  into  one  of  the  first  three  stages 
of  the  hierarchy  appeared  to  compensate  for  their  own 
uncertainty  by  struggling,   controlling,  coercing, 
compromising,   and  restricting  others.     Additionally,   Stage  1 
principals  seemed  to  exhibit  more  personal  and  professional 
insecurity;  expressed  difficulty  in  organizing  and 
distinguishing  boundaries  of  various  roles,  relationships, 
and  tasks;  and  seemed  to  be  unable  to  predict  crises.  Stage 
2  principals  expressed  less  concern  about  their  ability  to 
survive  but  remained  unsure  of  their  role  and  of  some 
relations  with  staff  and  faculty  and  of  the  degree  of  control 
which  they  commanded.     By  Stage  3,  principals  had  routinized 
recurring  problems,   appeared  to  have  less  uncertainty  about 
management  and  organizational  matters,   and  tended  to 
establish  safer  goals  for  themselves. 

Stage  4  and  5  principals  appeared  to  be  more  concerned 
with  mutual  learning  and  growth.     At  Stage  4,  principals 
discussed  long-term  goals  and  appeared  to  seek  solutions  for 
future  uncertainty.     Development  of  their  own  "vision"  did 
not  require  control  of  others.     Stage  5  principals  recognized 
individual  faculty  visions  and  promoted  collegiality  and  the 
development  of  grounded  "visions."     They  typically  worked 
with  subordinates'  desires  rather  than  forcing  their  own,  but 
toward  a  common  set  of  mutually  established  ideals. 
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Principals  tended  to  operate  in  more  than  one  stage 
simultaneously.     Parkay  et  al .    (1992a)   observed  little 
overall  movement  by  principals  within  the  hierarchy  from  the 
time  of  first  appointment  to  the  job  until  3  years  later. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  selected 
aspects  of  the  socialization  of  secondary  school  principals 
through  the  lens  of  the  principals'   own  work-related 
perspectives,   conscious  role  orientations,   and  reactions  to 
organizational  socialization  tactics.     The  researcher  sought 
to  observe  empirically  three  professional  socialization 
outcomes  predicted  in  the  socialization  model  presented  by 
Van  Maanen  and  Schein   (1979)   and  the  five  hierarchical  stages 
proposed  in  the  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy,   or  PSH 
(Parkay  et  al . ,   1992a).     The  researcher  also  sought  to 
examine  any  parallels  which  might  exist  between  the  two 
models . 

Research  Assumptions 
The  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy  includes  the 
following  assumptions:      (a)   Principals  begin  their  careers  at 
different  stages  of  development;    (b)  principals  develop 
within  their  careers  at  different  rates; (c)  no  single  factor 
determines  a  principal's  stage  of  development;  and  (d) 
principals  may  operate  at  more  than  one  stage  simultaneously 
(Parkay,   Rhodes,   &  Currie,   1990) .     It  was  also  assumed  that 
individuals  would  undergo  socialization  processes  as  quickly 
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as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  anxiety,   that  socialization 
influences  are  variable  and  social  but  that  professional 
educational  leaders  deal  in  similar  fashion  with  the  diverse 
situations  which  occur  in  their  occupation,   and  that 
individual  perspectives  will  provide  indicators  of  change 
through  socialization. 

Research  Questions 
The  following  research  questions  provided  the  focus  of 
the  study. 

1.  Can  the  socialization  outcomes  posited  by  Van  Maanen 
and  Schein  (1979)  be  observed  within  a  group  of  secondary 
school  principals  using  a  revised  version  of  the  PSI? 

2.  Can  the  the  five  stages  of  socialization  proposed 
within  the  PSH  be  observed  in  the  same  population  with  the 
same  instrument? 

3 .  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  three 
socialization  outcomes  hypothesized  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein 
(1979)  and  the  five  stages  in  the  PSH? 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 
The  following  delimitations  applied  to  this 
investigation . 

1.  All  subjects  were  public  secondary  school 
principals . 

2.  The  focus  of  this  study  was  on  the  reflective 
perceptions  and  personal  orientations  of  practitioners.  No 
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attempt  was  made  to  include  a  comprehensive  study  of  all 
leadership  behaviors  and  other  circumstances. 

3 .     The  initial  coding  of  data  and  later  development  of 
the  survey  instrument  was  driven  by  the  basic  constructs  of 
the  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy  (Parkay  et  al . , 
1992a)   and  the  organizational  socialization  model  proposed  by 
Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979) . 

Limiting  Factors 

The  following  limitations  applied  to  this  investigation. 

1.  Data  used  for  the  construction  of  the  initial  survey 
instrument   (original  PSI)  were  not  collected  by  this 
researcher.     Therefore,   this  researcher  was  unable  to  develop 
alternate  themes  which  might  have  arisen  as  the  data  were 
collected . 

2 .  The  reflective  perceptions  of  the  survey  respondents 
were  recorded  while  they  were  fully  immersed  in  all  of  the 
daily  problems  and  other  business  of  the  job  itself.  These 
reflections  could  not  be  considered  a  full  accounting  of  all 
that  went  on  within  each  of  the  principalships  but  only  a 
record  of  the  thought -provoking  issues  which  arose  over  the 
period  of  study. 

3 .  All  principals  interviewed  for  the  initial  data  and 
respondents  later  surveyed  were  volunteers  and  might  not  be 
representative  of  other  principals. 

4.  Each  principal  involved  in  this  study  practiced 
within  a  unique  organizational  context  which  cannot  be  fully 
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explored.     Only  generalizations  that  were  global  enough  in 
nature  to  emerge  from  the  diverse  data  were  examined. 

Definition  of  Terms 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study,   the  following  definitions 
were  used. 

Leadership  succession  refers  to  the  organizational 
effects  of  changing  leaders  rather  than  to  the  influence  by 
leaders  on  the  organization   (Ogawa  &  Hart,   1985,  p.   61) . 

Organizational  socialization  refers  to  the  changes 
caused  by  the  newcomer  on  the  new  organization.     It  also 
refers  to  the  identification  of  those  "behaviors   [that]  are 
customary  and  desirable  within  the  work  setting  as  well  as 
what  ones  are  not"     (Van  Maanen  &  Schein,   1979,  p.  212). 

Perspective  refers  to  a  coordinated  set  of  ideas  and 
actions  a  person  uses  within  some  context  specific  situation 
(Greenfield,   1985) .     It  is  the  schema  used  to  make  decisions. 

PSH  refers  to  the  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy 
advanced  by  Parkay  et  al .    (1992a) . 

PSI  refers  to  the  Principal  Socialization  Instrument 
developed  to  measure  various  socialization  aspects  of 
secondary  school  principals  into  their  work  orientations. 

Role  socialization  refers  to  the  matching  of  newcomers 
to  the  organization   (Wanous,   1980) . 

Socialization  refers  to  the  process  within  which  a 
newcomer  is  changed  to  work  within  a  new  environment  and  in 
which  the  new  organization  is  changed  by  the  newcomer. 
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Significance  of  the  Study 
Investigations  of  factors  affecting  school-wide 
effectiveness  and  principalship  behaviors  have  shed  some 
light  on  effective  techniques  of  school  management,  but  few 
studies  have  been  focused  on  an  assessment  of  the  social 
orientations  and  internal  states  of  the  principals 
themselves.     Little  is  known  of  the  changes  that  individual 
perceptions  undergo  as  individuals  make  the  transition  into 
the  role  of  the  principalship.     Researchers  have  indicated 
that  novice  principals  experience  a  wide  variety  of  problems 
related  to  the  job  itself,  problems  arising  from  pressures  of 
initial  socialization,   initial  difficulty  with  technical  and 
managerial  aspects  of  the  job,   and  problems  from  individual 
context-specific  demands   (Alvy  &  Coladarci,   1985;  Daresh, 
1986) .     Newly  assigned  principals  might  be  expected  to 
experience  many  of  the  same  difficulties,   and,   according  to 
Parkay  et  al .    (1992a),   some  principals  never  cease  to 
experience  difficulties. 

The  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  socialization  model  and  the 
PSH  were  selected  as  the  basis  for  this  study  for  several 
reasons.     They  utilized  broad  categories  which  could 
encompass  a  wide  variety  of  issues.     The  Van  Maanen  and 
Schein  (1979)  model  provided  a  comprehensive  socialization 
model  which  incorporated  general  socialization  theory  and 
implications  for  training.     The  PSH  was  derived  from  a 
qualitative  grounded  theory  approach  which  used  individual 


perspectives  of  principals.  Both  models  have  a  potential  for 
longitudinal  application. 

Development  of  the  ability  to  observe  the  orientations 
predicted  from  the  theories  under  consideration  might  help  to 
shed  some  light  on  effective  principalship  development  and 
socialization.     Strengthening  our  understanding  of 
theoretical  concepts  involved  in  training  and  preparation  of 
school  leaders  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Overview  of  Chapters  II  through  V 

Chapters  II  through  V  are  used  for  a  review  of  the 
literature,  methodology,   findings,   and  implications  of  the 
study.     Chapter  II  contains  an  overview  of  relevant 
literature  concerning  the  beginning  principalship,  effective 
principalship,   succession  and  socialization,   and  career 
development.     Methodology  of  developing  the  Professional 
Socialization  Hierarchy  and  survey  instrument  as  well  as  that 
used  in  the  current  study  are  included  in  Chapter  III. 
Results  are  presented  and  a  discussion  follows  in  Chapter 
IV.     A  summary  with  suggestions  is  then  presented  in  Chapter 
V. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

Chapter  Overview 

Results  from  selected  studies  on  effective  and  beginning 
principalships ,   succession,   and  socialization  are  discussed 
to  provide  a  framework  for  understanding  the  socialization  of 
principals.     Most  of  these  studies  dealt  primarily  with  the 
behavioral  aspects  of  the  job.     Although  useful  in 
understanding  the  requirements  of  the  job  and  in  allowing 
some  tentative  behavioral  predictors  for  success  in  school 
leadership,   such  strategies  often  ignored  or  underrepresented 
the  perspectives  of  the  participating  principals  as  a 
determinant  of  the  behaviors.     Socialization  studied  from  the 
principals'   own  perspectives  may  help  to  illuminate  how 
behavioral  outcomes  emerge . 

Effective  Princioalship  Studies 

Three  clusters  of  effective  schools  indicators  were 
presented  by  Brookover,   Beamer,   Efthim,   Hathaway,  Lezotte, 
Miller,   Passalacqua,   and  Tornatzky  (1982) :     school  ideology, 
organizational  structure,   and  instructional  practices. 
Specific  activities  for  school  improvement  included  changing 
teacher  attitudes  from  negative  to  positive,   setting  teacher 
expectations  and  student  perceptions,   defining  roles  and 
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responsibilities,   efficient  management  and  grouping  of 
students  for  achievement,   effective  instructional  practices, 
better  classroom  time  management  techniques,   using  assessment 
data  for  improved  practices,  and  involving  parents. 

Leadership  is  considered  an  essential  ingredient  for 
school  improvement,   but  the  specific  leadership  behaviors, 
styles,   or  skills  required  for  success  are  not  certain 
(Purkey  &  Smith,   1985) .     The  current  emphasis  is  toward 
encouraging  creativity  and  productivity  by  employees  rather 
than  merely  leading  well  from  the  top.     At  the  school  level, 
principals  may  be  too  preoccupied  with  the  daily  managerial 
demands  and  not  provide  the  necessary  innovative  leadership. 
Purkey  and  Smith  (1985)   suggested  redefining  the  principal's 
role  to  provide  innovative  leadership  and  for  district  level 
personnel  to  provide  a  more  risk-free  environment  for 
innovation. 

School  leaders  must  exercise  three  abilities:  a 
theoretical  understanding  of  organizations  and  change; 
management  through  a  decentralized,   cross-departmental  team 
approach;  and  acquisition  of  resources  and  collaboration 
(Purkey  &  Smith,   1985).     Thirteen  characteristics  of 
effective  schools  included  school-site  management  and 
democratic  decision  making,    leadership,    staff  stability, 
curriculum  articulation  and  organization,   staff  development, 
parental  involvement  and  support,   school -wide  recognition  of 
academic  success,   maximized  learning  time,   district  support, 
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collaborative  planning  and  collegial  relationships,   sense  of 
community,   clear  goals,   and  high  expectations  commonly 
shared,   and  order  and  discipline   (Purkey  &  Smith,   1985) . 

Greene  and  Bentley  (1987)   reported  nine  upward  mobility 
determinants  used  in  selection  of  elementary  principals  in  2  0 
school  districts  in  Tennessee.     These  included  the  following: 

*  perceptions  of  others  with  whom  the  candidate 
had  worked, 

*  personality  and  ascribed  common  sense  with  a 
professional  style  of  dress, 

*  knowledge  of  the  school  system, 

*  curriculum  background, 

*  perceived  supportiveness  of  the  superintendent 
and  ability  to  handle  parental  complaints, 

*  willingness  to  take  on  added  responsibility 
without  remuneration  or  complaining, 

*  perceived  excellence  in  communication  skills, 

*  variety  of  leadership  experiences,  and 

*  ability  to  "fit"  into  the  system. 

Cooper  (1989)   interviewed  149  successful  principals  to 
assess  how  they  achieved  their  attributed  successes.  Nearly 
all  described  themselves  as  instructional  leaders.  Eighty- 
nine  percent  said  that  the  actual  experience  of  being  a 
principal  was  very  valuable.     The  types  of  experiences 
considered  valuable  included  all  aspects  of  the  job,  but 
those  considered  of  most  value  dealt  with  instruction  and 


curriculum  and  interpersonal  relationships  between  teachers 
and  students.     It  was  noted  that  new  principals  relied  on 
experienced  teachers  to  offer  feedback  on  how  they  were 
doing.     The  principals  also  talked  about  involving  teachers 
in  school  improvement  projects  within  a  collegial 
relationship.     Empathy  with  students  and  understanding  "how 
it  is  with  students"  was  another  valuable  ability  identified 
by  the  successful  principals. 

Successful  principals  in  Cooper's   (1989)   study  "defined 
themselves  as  problem  finders  as  well  as  problem  solvers"  (p. 
15) .     They  continually  sought  to  find  new  ways  to  improve 
even  successful  programs  and  looked  for  problems  that  were 
not  readily  visible.     Additionally,   these  principals  sought 
academic  and  professional  course  work  to  continue  their 
learning.     Ninety-eight  percent  of  them  had  achieved  a 
master's  degree;   90%  had  undertaken  higher  level  course  work; 
and  over  one-fourth  had  completed  doctoral  programs. 

The  new  image  of  the  effective  principal  emerged  with 
the  principal  as  a  supporter  who  encouraged  the  teaching 
staff  rather  than  directing  them  and  who  strongly  emphasized 
effective  performance  by  the  teachers.     Bossert  et  al .  (1982) 
summarized  four  major  aspects  of  the  role  of  the  effective 
principalship:     emphasis  on  goals  and  production,   active  and 
powerful  decision  making,   emphasis  of  instructional 
coordination  and  organization,   and  effective  human  relations. 
Principals  at  successful  schools  emphasized  achievement  by 
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setting  instructional  goals,  developing  performance  standards 
for  students,   and  expressing  optimism  about  the  ability  of 
students  to  meet  instructional  goals   (Blumberg  &  Greenfield, 
1980;   Clark,   Lotto,   &  McCarthy,   1980;  Gross  &  Herriott,  1965; 
Lipham,    1981;  Wellisch,   MacQueen,   Carriere,   &  Duck,    1978) . 
They  were  more  active  and  powerful  in  making  decisions  and 
were  effective  within  the  community  (Wellisch  et  al . ,  1978). 
Successful  principals  devoted  more  time  to  the  coordination 
and  control  of  instruction  and  were  more  skillful  at  the 
tasks  involved:     observing  teacher  work,   discussing  work 
problems  with  teachers,   and  supporting  teachers'   efforts  to 
improve   (Gross  &  Herriott,   1965;  Wellisch  et  al . ,  1978). 
Principals  in  successful  schools  developed  structured 
learning  environments  with  few  disciplinary  problems  by 
serving  as  a  buffer  between  teachers  and  problem  students  by 
working  with  such  problems  outside  of  the  classroom 
(Thompson,   1967) .     Effective  principals  recognized  the  unique 
styles  and  needs  of  teachers  and  helped  teachers  achieve 
their  own  performance  goals    (Austin,    1979)  .     Such  principals 
helped  teachers  fulfill  their  own  higher  order  needs  and 
encouraged  and  acknowledged  good  work  (Gross  &  Herriott, 
1965)  . 

Bossert  et  al .    (1982)   concluded  that  the  managerial 
behavior  of  principals  was  important  to  school  effectiveness 
but  that  no  single  style  was  universally  appropriate. 
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"Principals  must  find  the  style  and  structures  most  suited  to 
their  own  local  situation"    (p.   64) . 

A  comprehensive  look  at  effective  versus  ineffective 
principalships  was  attempted  by  Russell,  Mazzarella,  White, 
and  Maurer   (1985) .     One  hundred  thirty- three  ineffective 
behaviors  and  2  02  effective  behaviors  were  identified.  These 
were  all  listed  in  an  appendix  so  that  a  comprehensive  model 
could  be  made  available;  also,   the  listings  were  organized 
regarding  content,  but  without  regard  to  contextual  specifics 
by  school  site  and  situation. 

Leithwood,   Begley,   and  Cousins   (1990)   summarized  51 
studies  and  listed  22  effective  strategies  described  in  two 
or  more  studies.     They  concluded  that  the  principalship  is 
multidimensional;   that  the  role  includes  management, 
interpersonal  support  for  staff,   instructional  intervention, 
modelling,   developing  appropriate  climate,   and  discipline; 
and  that  principals  carry  out  their  jobs  equally  effectively 
in  distinctly  different  ways. 

According  to  Hall   (1984),  what  principals  accept  as 
priorities  rather  than  fixed  conditions  determine  how  much 
the  principal  may  change  an  organization.     In  1985,  Purkey 
and  Smith  noted  that  leadership  was  nearly  unanimously 
accepted  as  an  essential  ingredient  for  school  improvement 
but  that  there  was  less  certainty  as  to  which  behaviors, 
styles,   or  skills  were  required. 


The  early  effective  schools  studies  seemed  to  focus  on 
universally  "effective  behaviors"  and  specific  roles.  The 
perfect  principalship  behavior  is  embedded  in  context  and 
situation  and  may  be  dependent  on  the  level  of  development  of 
the  relationships  at  each  site. 

Beginning  Principalship  Studies 

Individuals  moving  from  a  "collegially-def ined"  teaching 
job  to  an  "enterprise-defined"  administrative  job  may 
experience  a  disruption  as  the  focus  shifts  from  students 
within  a  single  classroom  to  multiple  classrooms  with  less 
direct  contact  with  students   (Thompson,  Avery,   &  Carlson, 
1968)  . 

Alvy  and  Coladarci   (1985)   surveyed  the  problems 
encountered  by  69  beginning  secondary  school  principals  in 
Montana.     Principals  who  had  experienced  prior  positions  in 
administration  reported  encountering  more  difficulty  in  their 
first  year  at  the  helm.     Novice  principals  who  entered  their 
current  position  from  outside  the  new  system  reported 
encountering  less  difficulty  overall  than  their  counterparts 
who  were  promoted  from  within.     Dealing  with  curriculum 
issues  was  reported  to  be  the  overall  greatest  cause  of 
concern  among  all  of  the  new  principals.     The  researchers 
concluded  by  calling  for  studies  to  determine  "whether  a 
principal,   over  time,   increasingly  or  decreasingly  assumes 
the  role  of  instructional  leader"    (p.  47). 
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Daresh  (1986)   reported  on  a  multiple-case,  qualitative 
study  of  beginning  principals  in  Ohio.     He  classified  the 
concerns  of  the  beginning  principals  within  three  major 
areas:     problems  with  role  clarification,   limitations  on 
technical  expertise,   and  difficulty  with  socialization  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  system.     Suggestions  for  addressing 
these  concerns  were  offered,  but  readers  were  warned  that  "if 
professional  development  consists  only  of  sending  people  to 
conferences  without  examining  individual  concerns,  no  one 
will  profit"    (p.   173) . 

Parkay,   Rhodes,   Currie,   and  Rao   (1989)   reported  results 
from  a  national  survey  of  beginning  secondary  principals. 
There  were  a  wide  variety  of  problems  reported,   and  many 
principals  reported  having  problems  in  dealing  with  the  broad 
scope  of  concerns  they  experienced  when  they  first  became 
principals.     There  appeared  to  be  some  contextual  differences 
in  the  kinds  of  problems  reported  by  principals  relative  to 
school  size,   school  setting,   and  previous  experience  of 
principal . 

Potential  administrators  have  traditionally  taught  for  a 
few  years  and  enrolled  in  a  graduate  program,   filed  for  state 
certification,   and  waited  their  turn  to  be  hired  (Daresh, 
1990) .     There  is  now  an  increasing  emphasis  on  including 
district  leaders  in  administrator  preparation   (Daresh  & 
Playko,   1992) .     Recent  movements  call  for  a  contextualized 
approach  termed  "situated  learning"   in  which  learning  occurs 
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within  the  context  of  the  activities  through  which  it  is 
acquired  (Prestine  &  LeGrand,   1991) .       In  some  states 
satisfactory  scores  on  tests  based  on  state  context-specific 
instructional  and  administrative  practices  are  now  required. 
Internship  first  years,   in  which  mentor  relations  are 
provided  for  support,   guidance,   and  feedback  to  certification 
officials,   are  required  in  some  states  before  a  permanent 
administration  certificate  is  awarded  (i.e.,   see  Kentucky 
Department  of  Education,   1990)  . 

Socialization 

Role  socialization  is  one  of  two  dimensions  within  a 
process  in  which  newcomers  are  first  matched  with  the 
organization  and  then  influence  the  organization  (Wanous, 
1980) .     New  principals  must  be  socialized  into  their  new 
surroundings,   traditions,   established  insiders,  and 
organizational  inertia,  but  from  the  beginning  their  position 
gives  them  potential  for  influencing  the  organization.  How 
the  principals  change   (or  fail  to  change)   the  means  by  which 
they  exert  this  influence  on  the  organization  may  determine 
their  eventual  level  of  success.       Berger  and  Luckman  (1967, 
p.   138)   described  what  they  called  "secondary  socialization" 
as  the  "internalization  of  institutional  subworlds,"  the 
extent  and  characterization  being  determined  by  the 
complexity  of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  concomitant 
distribution  of  knowledge. 
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Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979)   suggested  three  components 
for  defining  role  socialization:     content,   or  knowledge  base; 
strategic  base;  and  mission,  purpose,   or  mandate.  Knowledge 
base  consists  of  the  range  of  existing  solutions  to  given 
problems  routinely  encountered.     Ground  rules  for  seeking  or 
choosing  particular  solutions  are  considered  the  strategic 
base.     Historic  roles  define  both  explicit  and  implicit 
missions,   and  these  are  included  within  the  overall 
organizational  mission  and  in  relationships  with  other  roles 
from  inside  and  outside  of  the  organization. 

Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979)  described  organizational 
socialization  as  "the  process  by  which  one  is  taught  and 
learns   'the  ropes'   of  a  particular  organizational  role"  (p. 
211) .     Further,   it  is  "the  process  by  which  an  individual 
acquires  the  social  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  assume 
an  organizational  role"    (p.   211) .     It  may  also  refer  to  the 
means  by  which  one  learns  "what  behaviors  are  customary  and 
desirable  within  the  work  setting  as  well  as  what  ones  are 
not"    (p.   212) .     The  beliefs,  principles,   and  understandings 
used  to  make  such  assessments  and  judgments  in  one's 
organization  are  considered  one's  "perspective." 

Greenfield  (1985)  proposed  a  theoretical  framework  for 
study  of  preparation  practices  and  outcomes  relative  to  the 
moral  socialization  of  school  administrators.  Moral 
socialization  outcomes  was  the  term  he  used  for  "the 
attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs  required  for  adequate 
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performance  in  the  role"    (p.   100).     Other  outcomes  which 
included  knowledge  and  behavior  reflecting  technical, 
conceptual,   and  social  skills  and  activities  associated  with 
role  enactment  were  referred  to  as  "technical  socialization." 
Socialization  might  occur  either  formally,   when  both  the 
material  to  be  learned  and  the  learner  are  clearly- 
identified,   or  informally,  when  learning  occurs  within 
context  in  which  neither  learner  nor  material  is  specified. 

Perspective  may  be  considered  as  a  coordinated  set  of 
ideas  and  actions  used  in  dealing  with  problems.     They  are 
situationally  specific  and  consist  of  patterns  of  thought  and 
action  resulting  from  responses  to  specific  pressures 
(Greenfield,   1985) .     Anticipatory  socialization  is  a  term 
which  refers  to  the  positive  orientation  taken  by  members  of 
one  group  toward  a  nonmembership  group.     For  example, 
teachers  who  expect  to  become  principals  one  day  may  adapt 
behaviors  observed  of  members  of  that  group.  Teachers 
expecting  certain  changes  from  a  new  administrator  may  also 
alter  their  behaviors  to  conform  or  confront  the  anticipated 
changes,   or  likewise,   the  new  administrator  may  alter 
behaviors  to  fit  into  the  anticipated  demands  of  the  new 
role . 

"The  dominant  work  activities  associated  with  learning 
and  performing  the  administrative  role"  is  another  important 
socializing  factor  for  principals   (Greenfield,   1985,   p.   104) . 
For  example,   as  assistant  principals  monitor,   support,  and 
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remediate  situations  which  threaten  the  stability  of  their 
assigned  schools,   they  reinforce  behavior  of  the  culture  and 
their  immediate  superior.     Moral  socialization  would  continue 
throughout  one's  work  experience  in  response  to  situational 
requirements,   expectations  of  superiors,   and  one's  desire  to 
either  maintain  or  advance  one's  position  relative  to  one's 
current  membership  group . 

Socialization  Strategies 

Wanous   (1980)   described  five  types  of  traditional 
socialization  strategies  which  emphasized  changes  caused  by 
the  organization  on  newcomers.     One  would  expect  that  any 
combination  of  these  mechanisms  might  be  used  within 
organizations  as  diverse  as  school  districts  within  the 
United  States.     Although  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to 
determine  the  existence  of  the  outcomes  of  such  mechanisms 
rather  than  the  organizational  socialization  processes  used, 
a  brief  discussion  follows  in  order  to  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  the  process.     It  was  assumed  that  district 
leaders  and  other  individuals  would  employ  the  most 
convenient  and  efficient  means  at  their  disposal  to 
accomplish  socialization  as  soon  as  possible. 

Training  is  used  to  help  the  newcomer  acquire  the 
necessary  skills  and/or  knowledge  to  perform  effectively. 
Education  is  often  combined  with  some  amount  of  training,  but 
not  always  so.     It  serves  the  new  employee  through 
familiarization  with  policies,  procedures,  norms,   and  so 
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forth.     Apprenticeships  aid  the  newcomer  in  receiving  both 
training  and  education  through  a  one-on-one  relationship  with 
an  established  insider  (Wanous,   1980) . 

Debasement  experiences  can  be  considered  a  fourth  type 
of  socialization  strategy.     Schein  (1968)  described  two  types 
of  such  experiences:     "sink  or  swim"  and  "upending."     In  the 
sink  or  swim  strategy,   the  newcomer  is  given  a  job  with 
little  definition  of  task  or  authority  and  little  support. 
Upending  may  place  the  newcomer  in  a  position  with  menial 
responsibility  to  indicate  a  lack  of  proven  worthiness  for 
important  assignments  or  trust,   or  they  may  give  an 
assignment  which  guarantees  an  early  failure  so  that  the 
confidence  is  shaken  and  the  organization  can  create  the  new 
self-image  after  the  previously  held  beliefs  and  values  of 
the  newcomer  have  been  relaxed.      (Some  principals  experience 
this  phenomenon  unintentionally  when  they  are  hired  for 
immediate  entry  without  having  adequate  contextual 
preparation. ) 

The  final  type  of  socialization  described  by  Wanous 
(1980)   is  that  of  coaptation  or  seduction.     Newcomers  are 
either  brought  in  singly  and  absorbed  into  the  culture  or 
presented  with  illusory  choices  which  are  always  weighted 
toward  the  organizationally  desirable  outcomes.  Postchoice 
rationalization  then  favors  the  organization  as  the  newcomer 
"rationalizes  the  wisdom  of  decisions  made"    (Wanous,   1980,  p. 
170)  . 
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Although  principals  are  expected  to  receive  adequate 
training  and  experience  before  assuming  a  principalship, 
continuing  socialization  is  essential  for  making  the 
context-specific  associations  within  each  individual 
position.     Socialization  investigated  in  this  study  focused 
on  the  final  individualized  matching  process  that  occurs 
between  professional  and  organization,  beyond  any  prior 
training  that  might  have  been  completed  through  acquiring 
certification  or  other  necessary  credentials. 

Socialization  Stages 

Wanous   (1980)   found  that  previous  socialization  stages 
had  been  based  upon  the  passage  of  time  and/or  the  occurrence 
of  certain  events.     Since  time  is  required  for  the  events  to 
occur,  but  time  alone  cannot  assure  that  the  events  will 
happen,   he  considered  the  second  criterion  more  useful. 
Events  used  to  define  each  stage  should  be  homogeneous  within 
that  stage.     Each  of  these  events  should  be  primarily  related 
with  other  events  within  that  particular  stage.     Direction  of 
movement  and  characteristic  criteria  for  each  stage  should 
then  be  developed  in  order  to  define  any  movement. 

An  integrated  socialization  model  was  proposed  by  Wanous 
based  upon  original  research  and  stages  of  socialization 
within  various  professions  by  Feldman  (1976);  Buchanan 
(1974);   Porter,   Lawler,   and  Hackman   (1975);   and  Schein 
(1978) .       Four  stages  were  proposed:      (a)   confronting  and 
accepting  organizational  identity,    (b)  achieving  role 
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clarity,    (c)   locating  oneself  in  the  organizational  context, 
and  (d)   detecting  signposts  of  successful  socialization. 
Movement  within  this  model  occurred  in  a  forward  direction 
only . 

A  more  comprehensive  model  of  socialization  was  proposed 
by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein   (1979) .     According  to  this  model, 
organizational  socialization  was  used  to  refer  to  any 
passages  undergone  by  organization  members.     A  person's 
entire  career  within  an  organization  was  considered  to 
consist  potentially  of  a  series  of  transitions  from  one 
position  to  another   (Glaser,    1968;  Hall,    1976;   Schein,  1971; 
Van  Maanen,   1977) .     Transitions  might  be  few  or  many  and 
might  occur  in  any  direction  and  require  relatively  little  to 
extreme  adjustments  by  the  individual.     Socialization  is  most 
obvious  when  a  person  first  enters  the  organization  and  least 
obvious  when  an  experienced  member  of  an  organization  simply 
changes  assignment,   shift,   or  job  location.     All  changes, 
however  small,  would  require  some  time  for  socialization. 
Organizational  socialization  is  "ubiquitous,  persistent,  and 
forever  problematic"    (p.  213). 

Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979)  hypothesized  that  outsiders 
would  progress  through  a  series  of  inclusionary  stages: 
outsider,  newcomer,  proviso  member,   confederate,  confidant, 
and  central  figure.     Acceptance  at  these  informal  levels 
within  any  layer  of  the  organization  was  progressive  and 
continuous  as  one  socialized  into  a  more  central  position. 
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Newcomers  to  hierarchical  levels  and  functional  areas  within 
most  organizations  remain  "on  the  edge"  of  organizational 
affairs  for  some  time  after  entrance.     The  newcomers  may  not 
be  considered  trustworthy  by  other  members  until  they  develop 
and  present  the  sort  of  front  maintained  and  expected  by 
critical  others  in  the  setting.     Sometimes  newcomers  must  be 
formally  or  informally  tested  for  abilities,  motives,  and 
values  before  being  fully  accepted  as  insiders .     At  that 
point,   they  would  be  permitted  to  share  in  organizational 
secrets,  be  able  to  separate  the  presentational  rhetoric  used 
on  outsiders  from  the  operational  rhetoric  used  by  insiders 
to  communicate  with  one  another,   and  understand  the  informal, 
widely  recognized  norms  and  expectations. 

A  three-dimensional  model  can  be  achieved  when  the 
layers  of  each  level  are  considered  vertically,  within 
hierarchical  layers,   as  well   (refer  to  Figure  1) .  Between 
vertical  levels,   or  within  same-level  functional  areas,  there 
may  exist  a  series  of  filtering  processes.  Hierarchical 
boundaries  are  usually  filtered  by  perceived  merit, 
potential,   judged  past  performance   (longevity,   age,  etc.). 
Functional  boundaries  are  usually  filtered  based  upon 
demonstrated  skill  or  assumed  aptitude.     Inclusionarv  filters 
are  usually  decided  by  others,  based  upon  their  perceived 
fitness  of  the  candidate  for  membership.     Such  filtering 
tests  may  be  formal,    informal,   or  both. 


Figure  1.     Three-dimensional  Organizational  Structure 
(results  when  hierarchical  layers  of  authority  are 
considered) .     Central  movement  would  likely  occur  prior 
to  upward  movement   (i.e.,   Distance  a'c'   for  insiders  is 
shorter  than  ac  for  newcomers) . 

Adapted  by  the  author  from  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979)  . 
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Three  postulates  were  proposed  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein 
(1979) .     First,   socialization,   although  continuous  throughout 
one's  career  within  an  organization,   is  more  intense  and 
problematic  for  a  member  just  before  and  just  after  a 
particular  boundary  passage.     Second,   a  person  is  likely  to 
have  the  most  impact  upon  others  in  the  organization,  what 
Schein   (1971)   refers  to  as  the  innovation  process,   at  points 
furthest  from  any  boundary  crossing.     Third,   because  of  the 
conical  shape  typically  displayed  by  organizations, 
socialization  along  the  inclusionary  dimension  is  likely  to 
be  more  critical  to  lower-placed  members  than  higher-placed 
members  since  moving  up  in  the  organization  may  require  prior 
inward  movement   (pp.   224-225)  .     Organizations  having  a  skewed 
structure  in  this  regard  may  actually  reward  outsiders  with 
high  level  positions  or  insiders  with  promotions  if  they  fail 
to  socialize  fully  as  an  insider   (refer  to  Figure  2) . 

All  social  roles  include  both  content  characteristics 
(what  people  should  do)   and  process  characteristics   (how  it 
should  be  done) .     Organizationally  defined  roles  include 
three  features:      (a)   a  content  or  knowledge  base  which 
"indicates  the  range  of  existing  solutions  to  the  given 
problems  encountered  regularly  on  the  job"    (p.   227);    (b)  a 
strategic  base  which  "suggests  the  ground  rules  for  choosing 
solutions"    (p.   227);   and   (c)   explicit  and  implicit  mission, 
purpose,   or  mandate  which  is  related  to  the  knowledge  and 
strategy  bases  of  the  roles,    the  total  organizational 
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Figure  2 .     Skewed  Organizational  Structure   (which  may 
result  when  outsiders  are  favored  for  high  level 
positions).     Distance  a'c'   is  represented  as  being 
longer  for  insiders  than  ac  for  newcomers . 

Adapted  by  the  author  from  Van  Maanen  and  Schein   (1979) . 
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mission,  and  the  relationships  with  others  within  and  outside 
the  organization. 

Three  responses  to  socialization  were  hypothesized:  (a) 
custodianship  in  which  "one  simply  learns  the  substantive 
requirements  of  the  job  and  the  customary  strategies  that 
have  been  developed  to  meet  these  requirements   (and  the  norms 
of  use  that  surround  them)   and  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  mission  is  secured"    (p.   228) ,    (b)   content  innovation  in 
which  "substantive  improvements  or  changes  in  the  knowledge 
base  or  strategic  practices  of  a  particular  role"    (p.  227), 
(c)   role  innovation  in  which  "an  individual  may  seek  to 
redefine  the  entire  role  by  attacking  and  attempting  to 
change  the  mission  associated  traditionally  with  that  role. 
This  response  is  characterized  by  a  complete  rejection  of 
most  of  the  norms  governing  the  conduct  and  performance  of  a 
particular  role"    (pp.   228-229) . 

The  following  organizational  tactics  are  presented  by 
Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (197  9) . 

Collective  socialization  is  most  likely  to  be  associated 
with  functional  boundaries   (where  new  skills  of  a  technical 
or  functional  nature  have  to  be  learned)   or  with  the  external 
(nonmember  to  member  or  teacher  to  administrator) 
inclusionary  boundary  of  a  given  organizational  segment.  At 
this  boundary,   some  period  of  orientation  or  training  is 
required  before  it  is  felt  recruits  are  capable  of  entering 
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into  even  the  simplest  of  role  relations  associated  with  the 
new  role. 

Individual  socialization  is  most  likely  to  be 
associated  with  hierarchical  boundaries  where 
preparation  for  promotion  requires  the  complex 
learning  of  skills,   attitudes,   and  values,  and 
where  specific  judgments  of  a  given  person's 
fitness  for  promotion  or  demotion  must  be  made  by 
certain  others  in  the  organization.      (p.  235) 

Individual  socialization  is  most  likely  to  produce 
the  specific  outcomes  desired  by  the  socialization 
agent (s).     Because  of  the  relatively  greater 
control  an  agent  has  over  a  recruit  in  the 
individual  mode,   these  outcomes  can  be  custodial, 
content  innovative,   or  role  innovative.      (p.   23  6) 

Formal  socialization  is  most  likely  to  be 
associated  with  hierarchical  and  inclusionary 
boundary  passages   [in  which]   a  newcomer  is  expected 
to  assume  a  new  status  or  rank  in  the  organization 
(complete  with  the  values,   attitudes,   and  demeanor 
that  go  with  such  new  status) .      (p.  239) 

Formal  socialization  tactics  are  most  likely  to  be 
found  where  the  nature  of  the  work  and/or  the 
values  surrounding  the  work  to  be  performed  in  the 
target  role  are  seen  to  involve  high  levels  of  risk 
for  the  newcomer,   colleagues  of  the  newcomer,  the 
organization  itself,   and/or  clients  of  the 
organization.      (p.  239) 

Informal  socialization,   in  which  the  newcomer  is 
placed  immediately  into  the  position,   is  most 
likely  to  be  associated  with  functional  boundary 
passages  in  which  the  newcomer  must  learn  new 
skills,   methods,   or  practical  abilities  [through 
"hands  on"  experiences] .      (p.  239) 

Sequential  socialization  is  most  likely  to  be 
associated  with  hierarchical  boundaries  and  .    .  . 
higher  level  positions  which  cannot  be  fulfilled 
adequately  until  lower  level  ones  have  first  been 
fulfilled.    .    .    .   Sequential  socialization  is  more 
likely  to  produce  custodial  orientations  among 
recruits  than  innovative  orientations  because  the 
recruits  remain  "locked  in"  to  the  conforming 
demands  of  others  in  the  organization  for  a  long 
period  of  time  before  the  target  role  is  achieved, 
(p.  243) 
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Random  socialization  may  expose  recruits  to  a 
potentially  wide  variety  of  views  and  perceptions  and  be 
likely  to  lead  to  innovative  orientations.     Such  experiences 
include  all  the  necessary  guidance,  but  that  guidance  is 
provided  only  as  needed  or  encountered. 

"Fixed  timetables  for  socialization  processes  are  most 

likely  to  be  associated  with  hierarchical  boundary  passages 

and  least  likely  to  be  used  with  inclusionary  boundary 

passages"    (p.  246) .     Fixed  socialization  processes  are  likely 

to  produce  innovative  responses  when  the  recruit  achieves  the 

desired  position  at  a  preselected  time.  Variable 

socialization  processes  are  likely  to  produce  custodial 

responses  through  anticipatory  socialization  that  occurs 

while  the  recruit  waits  to  achieve  a  new  position. 

Serial  socialization  is  most  likely  to  be 
associated  with  inclusionary  boundary 
passages.    .    .    .   Serial  socialization  processes 
are  likely  to  be  found  only  at  functional  or 
hierarchical  boundary  passages  which  are  seen 
by  those  in  control  of  the  process  as  requiring 
a  continuity  of  skills,  values,   and  attitudes, 
(p.  246) 

Disjunctive  processes  are  also  likely  to  be  found  at 
functional  and  hierarchical  boundary  passages,  but  only  with 
those  seen  as  not  requiring  such  continuity.  Serial 
socialization  processes  which  involve  lingering  supervision 
through  various  stages  are  most  likely  to  produce  a  custodial 
orientation.     Disjunctive  processes  are  likely  to  produce  an 
innovative  orientation  because  the  newcomer  immediately  acts 
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in  the  new  role,   receiving  little  or  no  input  from  prior 
position  holders. 

Divestiture  processes  require  individuals  to  lose  old 
characteristics  and  adopt  new  ones.     They  are  likely  to  occur 
at  the  point  of  initial  entry  into  an  organization  and  "prior 
to  the  crossing  of  major  inclusionary  boundaries  where  a 
recruit  must  pass  some  basic  test  of  worthiness  for 
membership  in  an  organizational  segment"    (p.  2  52) . 
Divestiture  processes  may  lead  to  a  custodial  orientation. 
Investiture  processes  are  used  to  value  the  traits  already 
present  in  the  new  recruit  and  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  an 
innovative  orientation  unless  the  recruit  is  rewarded  for 
holding  an  initial  custodial  orientation. 

In  summary,  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979)  predicted  that 
specific  outcomes  may  be  expected  as  a  result  of  specific 
socialization  tactics.     First,   a  custodial  response  will  most 
likely  result  from  a  socialization  process  which  is 
sequential,  variable,   serial,   and  involves  divestiture 
processes.     Second,   content  innovation  is  most  likely  to 
occur  through  a  socialization  process  which  is  collective, 
formal,   random,   fixed,   and  disjunctive.     Third,  role 
innovation,   the  redefining  of  the  mission  or  goals  of  the 
role  itself,   is  the  most  extreme  form  of  innovation  and  is 
most  likely  to  occur  through  a  socialization  process  which  is 
individual,   informal,   random,   disjunctive,   and  involves 
investiture  processes. 
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The  socialization  model  advanced  by  Van  Maanen  and 
Schein  (1979)  was  generally  supported  by  two  studies.  Jones 
(1986)   found  that  institutionalized  socialization  tactics  may 
lead  to  custodial  role  orientations  and  individualized 
tactics  to  more  innovative  role  orientations.  Also, 
newcomers  with  lower  levels  of  self -efficacy  may  be  more 
likely  to  adopt  a  custodial  orientation.     Baker  (1990) 
observed  a  relationship  between  type  of  socialization  tactics 
experienced  and  role  orientation  and  also  between  the 
socialization  tactics  and  certain  clusters  of  attitudinal 
measures . 

Hart   (1991)  proposed  that  there  were  only  two  basic 
response  patterns  resulting  from  socialization:  custodial 
and  organizational  change,   and  the  latter  of  these  two  is  the 
least  common  socialization  outcome.     Custodial  responses  may 
result  from  personal  development  in  which  practitioners  are 
willing  to  be  absorbed  into  the  organization.     Such  responses 
might  preclude  further  personal  development  by  the  newcomer 
(i.e.,   one  need  not  fix  what  works  already  nor  learn  to  do  it 
ever  if  someone  else  does  it  well  already) .     On  the  other 
hand,   socialization  experiences  which  result  in  some 
organizational  change  may  involve  both  innovation  and 
personal  development. 

Socialization  of  School  Principals 
New  principals  are  concerned  with  three  primary  areas: 
role  classification,   limitations  on  technical  expertise,  and 
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socialization  to  the  profession  and  to  specific  systems 
(Daresh,   1986) .     Experienced  administrators  surveyed  by 
Daresh  and  Playko   (1992)   felt  that  determining  "who  is  what 
in  a  school  setting"  was  the  most  critical  of  all  the  items 
on  the  survey.     The  next  most  important  task  was  that  of 
working  with  other  administrators  in  the  district  to 
establish  positive,   cooperative  relationships.  Purely 
administrative,  managerial  activities,   such  as  managing  food 
service  or  scheduling  student  programs,  were  ranked  lowest  in 
importance.     Aspiring  principals  ranked  attainment  of  various 
technical  skills  higher  on  their  list  of  concerns  than  the 
socialization  skills  which  had  been  identified  as  most 
critical  by  experienced  principals. 

Daresh  and  Playko   (1992)   concluded  that  methods  of 
preparation  and  credentialing  educational  administrators 
should  be  studied  further.     They  questioned  whether 
preparation  programs  should  focus  primarily  on  technical 
content  knowledge.     They  supported  an  earlier  call  by  Hart 
(1990)   for  involving  theoretical  and  experiential  knowledge 
bases,   rather  than  relying  on  empirical  ways  of  knowing  the 
leadership  field.     It  was  suggested  that  one  might  reexamine 
internships,  practica,   and  field  experiences  and  determine 
whether  they  actually  provide  valuable  practice  and  insight 
or  whether  they  represent  mere  technical  apprenticeships. 

Parkay  et  al .    (1992a)   devised  a  hierarchy  comprised  of 
five  stages  of  socialization   (see  Figure  3).  Several 
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patterns  of  concerns  emerged  from  case  studies  of  beginning 
secondary  principals .     These  concerns  were  used  to  develop  a 
prototypical  model  of  socialization  called  the  Professional 
Socialization  Hierarchy  or  PSH. 

Four  basic  assumptions  underlay  the  model:  First, 
principals  begin  their  careers  at  different  stages  of 
development;   second,  principals  develop  within  their  careers 
at  different  rates;   third,   no  single  factor  determines  a 
principal's  stage  of  development;  and  fourth,  principals  may 
operate  at  more  than  one  stage  simultaneously.     Two  further 
trends  were  noted:     Principals  become  more  "realistic" 
regarding  their  expectations  for  promoting  change,   and  a 
principal's  eventual  level  of  career  development  may  be 
indicative  of  the  level  attained  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year . 

The  PSH  included  two  dimensions  of  socialization: 
organizational  impact  upon  the  individual  and  individual 
influence  upon  the  organization.     Only  forward  linear 
movement  was  postulated,   but  it  was  conceded  that  a  single 
principal  may  work  at  more  than  one  level  within  the  complex 
task  of  school  leadership.     For  example,   a  principal  might 
exhibit  leadership   (Stage  5)  within  curriculum  matters  after 
having  achieved  a  great  deal  of  experience  within  that 
assignment  as  an  assistant  principal  and  yet  not  function 
above  the  controlling   (Stage  2)   level  with  regard  to 
resolving  parent-teacher  conflicts. 
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Parkay  et  al .    (1992a)   described  the  five  stages  of  the 
hierarchy  as  follows: 

At  Stage  1,   survival,   the  principal  enters  the 
school  environment  in  the  new  role  of  leader  and 
experiences  what  might  be  aptly  termed  the  "shock" 
of  beginning  leadership.     Personal  concerns  and 
professional  insecurity  are  frequently  high  at 
this  stage,   and  the  principal  may  feel  overwhelmed. 
Similarly,  Van  Maanen   (1977)   suggested  that  this 
" 'breaking- in'  phenomenon   (i.e.,   occurring  when 
individuals  first  join  an  organization)  represents 
a  prototypical  crisis  period."    (p.  15) 

At  Stage  2,   control  the  principal's  survival 
concerns  have  become  less  intense.     The  primary 
focus  is  now  on  setting  priorities  and  seeking  ways 
to  manage  the  overwhelming  flow  of  new  demands . 
In  essence,   the  Stage  2  principal  is  engaged  in 
what  Van  Maanen  (1977)   termed  "normalizing  the 
setting" --that  is,  developing  an  understanding  of 
what  to  do  within  the  organization  and  how  to  do 
it.     Put  differently,   the  new  principal  at  Stage  2 
works  to  determine  on  what  basis  he  or  she  can 
develop  a  normal  routine  while  at  work  and,  most 
important,  what  significant  others  (teachers, 
administrative  team  members,   and  superiors) 
consider  normal  for  an  administrator  in  the 
organization . 

The  Stage  2  principal  is  in  constant  fear  of 
losing  control  and  becoming  ineffective.  In 
response  to  this  fear,   the  principal  relies  more  on 
the  power  that  is  vested  in  the  role  of  the 
principal  than  on  the  demonstrated  power  of 
expertise . 

At  Stage  3,   stability,  previous  frustrations 
become  routinized,   and  management-related  tasks  are 
handled  effectively  and  efficiently.  The 
characteristics  of  this  stage  support  Greenfield's 
(1985)   finding  that  new  "educational  administrators 
.    .    .  assume  custodial  orientation  to  the  new  role; 
that  is,   they  take  the  role  as  given,   accept  the 
status  quo  and  assume  a  caretaker  response  to  the 
responsibilities,  mission,   and  activities 
associated  with  the  role."    (p.  110) 

In  addition,   the  Stage  3  leader  has  developed 
a  sober  outlook  regarding  the  possibility  of 
promoting  meaningful  change  in  the  school .  Having 
struck  a  "bargain, "  or  compromise  with  the  faculty, 
he  or  she  is  now  less  intent  on  promoting  change. 
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The  result  is  a  feeling  of  resignation,  the  limited 
contentment  that  comes  from  just  "doing  the  job." 

Stage  4,   educational  leadership,   is  the  first 
stage  at  which  a  strong  vision  becomes  important. 
Whereas  the  first  three  stages  are  defensive  in 
character  and  compel  the  leader  to  respond  to 
threats  to  leadership  by  struggling,  controlling, 
or  developing  compromising  strategies,   the  Stage  4 
leader  expects  long-term  success  for  change 
strategies.     However,   to  be  at  Stage  4  on  the  PSH 
does  not  necessarily  correlate  with  increased 
harmony.     Indeed,  movement  from  a  "Horace's 
compromise"  Stage  3  to  serious  concern  from 
educational  leadership  can  bring  with  it  increased 
conflict.     Moreover,   at  Stage  4   (and  beyond),  one 
sees  concrete  evidence  of  steps  taken  to  promote 
career  growth  and  advancement. 

At  Stage  5,  professional  actualization,  the 
leader  manifests  respect  for  the  incipient  vision 
that  the  faculty  has  for  the  school.     Rather  than 
seeing  the  faculty  as  a  mass  that  must  be  moved  or 
as  novitiates  to  be  enlightened,   the  Stage  5  leader 
energizes,   coordinates,   and  brings  out  the  best  in 
subordinates.     The  leader's  vision  for  the  school 
is  not  imposed  on  an  unwilling  faculty;  instead, 
faculty  members  believe  that  they  have  been  truly 
empowered  and  work  collegially  and  harmoniously  to 
improve  the  school.      (pp.  54-58) 


Parkay  et  al .    (1992a)   observed  that  principals  operating 
at  the  highest  levels  of  efficiency  showed  concern  for 
learning  and  growth  in  others,   developed  long-range  success 
strategies,   and  experienced  intrinsic,   internal  satisfaction 
resulting  from  their  own  job  performance.     Additionally,  they 
focused  on  instruction  and  curriculum  and  were  able  to 
articulate  clearly  evolving  personal  visions.     Principals  who 
continued  to  experience  difficulties  during  a  3 -year  follow- 
up  appeared  to  continue  to  be  restrictive  of  others  as  they 
continued  in  their  attempts  to  assert  control  over  the 
school.     These  principals  attempted  to  develop  friends  on  the 
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faculty  as  sounding  boards  for  confirmation  of  their  actions 
and  continued  to  struggle  with  setting  priorities  and  sought 
to  establish  some  sort  of  routine  managerial  control  over  the 
school.     Defensive  responses  to  challenges  of  assertions  by 
principals  classified  in  Stage  1  or  Stage  2  of  the  PSH  were 
still  evident,   even  after  3  years. 

Parkay,  Gmelch,   and  Rhodes   (1992b)   surveyed  over  300 
practicing  principals  in  four  states.     Results  generally 
supported  the  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy. 

Ranking  of  actual  time  utilized  in  "maintaining  daily 
administrative  tasks"  and  "responding  to  unpredictable 
events"    (Stage  3  and  Stage  1  or  2  type  concerns)  were  found 
to  be  significantly  negatively  correlated  (p  <.05)  with 
"monitoring  program  quality"  and  "promoting  instructional 
improvement  through  collaboration"    (Stages  4  and  5  type 
concerns) .     Further  definition  among  characteristics  of  the 
observed  stages  of  the  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy 
was  accomplished  by  other  significant   (p  <.05)  negative 
correlations  of  responses  to  Likert-type  items  on  the  survey. 
Statistically  significant  negative  correlations  were  obtained 
between  Stage  1  indicators  and  Stage  3  and  5  indicators . 

None  of  the  observed  responses  appeared  to  be  related  to 
length  of  tenure  within  the  principalship .     This  supported 
the  observation  from  the  original  case  studies  that  there 
tended  to  be  little  or  no  upward  movement  on  the  PSH  beyond 
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Stage  3    (Stability)   that  could  be  ascribed  to  longevity 
within  the  position. 

Socialization  experienced  by  principals  at  the  time  of 
entry  may  have  more  impact  on  where,  within  the  hierarchy, 
the  new  principals  begin  than  simple  principalship 
experience.     Correlations  within  subject-related  clusters  of 
both  Stages  1-3  and  Stage  4-5  type  responses  appeared  to 
support  the  assumption  that  principals  can  function 
simultaneously  within  more  than  one  stage. 

Effects  of  Succession/Organizational  Socialization 
"Succession  and  socialization  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
process  involving  the  same  people--the  one  side  focusing  on 
the  group's  influences  on  the  newcomer,   the  other  interested 
in  the  newcomer's  influence  on  the  group"    (Hart,    1991,  p. 
469) .     Leader  succession  has  been  described  as  "the  process 
of  replacing  key  officials  in  organizations"  and  succession 
as  "a   'disruptive  event   [that]   changes  the  line  of 
communication,   realigns  relationships  of  power,  affects 
decision  making,   and  generally  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of 
normal  activities'"    (Miskel  &  Cosgrove,    1985,   p.  88). 
Succession  deals  with  the  outward  influence  of  the  new  leader 
on  the  organization. 

According  to  Van  Maanen  and  Schein   (1979),   a  newly 
assigned  principal  might  experience  more  intense  and 
problematic  socialization  pressures  after  just  passing  a 
major  boundary  into  the  administrative  role  from  the  teaching 
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role.     Also,  principals  may  have  less  impact  on  others  within 
the  organization  at  first  and  increasingly  more  influence  as 
they  move  away  from  the  initial  barrier. 

Ogawa   (1991)   reported  a  case  study  of  an  elementary 
school  principalship  succession.     He  observed  three 
sequential  stages  of  succession:  enchantment, 
disenchantment,   and  accommodation.     In  the  first  stage,  the 
expectations  of  the  faculty,   reputation  of  the  new  principal, 
and  relief  experienced  as  a  result  of  initial  low-impact 
changes  combined  to  create  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
principal  during  the  first  3  months  of  the  school  year.  The 
second  stage  began  as  teachers  became  disappointed  with  the 
changes  that  occurred  and  uncertain  of  what  to  expect  next. 
Finally,   in  the  third  stage,   everyone  settled  into  a  new 
routine  and  carried  on  with  their  daily  functions. 

Lortie   (1975)  discussed  three  stages  of  occupational 
induction  and  socialization:     formal  schooling,  mediated 
entry,   and  learning  while  doing.     Peterson   (1986)  discussed 
three  stages  of  socialization  of  principals  and  drew  an 
analogy  with  the  three  stages  described  by  London   (1985) . 
The  first  stage  paralleled  the  first  year  of  the 
principalship.     The  new  administrator  depended  heavily  on 
support,   feedback,   and  discussion  of  organizational  goals  and 
mission.     This,   in  turn,   led  to  development  of  a  sense  of 
personal  efficacy  and  loyalty  to  the  goals  and  values  of  the 
district.     New  principals  must  deal  with  expectations  and 
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develop  personal  ties  and  support  within  the  organization. 
The  next  stage  occurred  over  the  following  3  years  and 
involved  development  of  a  sense  of  achievement  and 
acknowledgement  as  a  productive  member  of  the  organization. 
The  third  and  final  stage  occurred  during  and  after  the  fifth 
year  and  required  continuous  maintenance  reinforcement  and 
ongoing  collegial  contact. 

Hart   (1992)  presented  a  model  for  evaluating  principals' 
performance  based  on  "principals'   interactions  with  schools' 
social  systems  and  on  organizational  socialization  and 
leader/ follower  interaction  theories"    (abstract) .  The 
rationale  for  shifting  from  the  traditional  emphasis  on 
principals'  behaviors  to  the  social  forces  within  the  school 
included  three  assumptions:     First,  principals  function  as 
part  of  a  group  of  mutually  influential  professionals; 
second,   school/principal  interactions  are  decipherable,  even 
if  complex;  and  third,  principals  who  understand  the  basis 
for  power  within  a  group  can  tap  into  it.     Principals  should 
work  with  the  "powerful  social  forces  that  shape  schools, 
districts,   and  communities"    (p.   16) . 

Hart  (1992)  listed  10  means  by  which  a  "principals' 
action  plan"  might  be  evaluated  for  assessment  of  school 
leadership  support: 

1.  Assessing  the  news   (and  the  no  news  warnings). 

2 .  Planning  for  endorsed  leadership  from 
professionals,  parents,   and  students. 

3.  Demonstrating  valued  knowledge,   skills,  and 
characteristics--getting  to  know  you  without 
showing  off. 
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4.  Avoiding  the  custodial  response,   simply  recreating 
the  past,  with  its  interpretations  and 
conventional  solutions. 

5.  Diagnosing  and  influencing  interactions,  shaping 
information  and  sense  making  to  form  commonly  held 
explanations  and  interpretations  for  events. 

6.  Using  the  window  of  opportunity  to  implement 
change  and  reform  presented  by  change,  including 
the  assignment  or  reassignment  of  the  principal. 

7.  Respecting  the  culture—balancing  the  tension 
between  individual  creativity  and  cultural 
stability. 

8.  Attending  to  beliefs  and  interpretations. 

9.  Deemphasizing  social  incongruities  and  playing  to 
your  professional  and  personal  strengths. 

10.     Avoiding  the  "in  my  old  school,  we"  syndrome-- 
don't  compare.      (p.  17) 

The  Hart   (1992)  model  for  organizational  socialization 
utilized  several  principles  from  the  model  advanced  by  Van 
Maanen  and  Schein   (1979)   and  shares  some  parallels  with  the 
PSH.     Hart   (1992)   adopted  two  terms,    "innovator"  and 
"custodian,"  from  the  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  model. 

If  one  aligns  the  custodial  response  pattern  suggested 
by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein   (1979)  with  the  first  three  stages 
of  the  PSH,   the  two  descriptions  would  have  several  features 
in  common.     First,   the  principal  defines  appropriate  action 
from  external  signals  or  accepts  the  status  quo,  or, 
according  to  Hart   (1992),   the  principal  might  "assess  the 
news"  and  know  what  "knowledge,   skills,   or  characteristics" 
were  valued  within  the  new  social  group  by  comparing  it  to 
the  known  past  and  to  anticipated  or  perceived  values. 
Secondly,  principals  lacking  such  knowledge  would  "sort  out" 
information,   set  priorities  for  accomplishing  necessary 
functions,   and  maintain  routines  to  achieve  stability  (Parkay 
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et  al . ,   1992a).     Measure  of  success  would  be  relative  to  the 
external  social  characteristics  of  the  established  group 
norms . 

Principals  functioning  from  a  leadership  perspective 
(PSH  Stage  4)   exhibited  a  concern  for  learning  and  growth  in 
others  and  developed  an  ability  to  influence  instruction  and 
curriculum.     At  Stage  3  in  the  PSH,  principals  might 
establish  new  routines  even  though  managerial  or  technical  in 
nature.     This  would  be  consistent  with  the  content  innovator 
described  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979)  . 

Stage  3  or  4  leadership  principals  may  go  beyond  simply 
recreating  the  past  with  conventional  solutions.  According 
to  Hart   (1992),   they  might  balance  "between  individual 
creativity  and  cultural  stability"  by  showing  an  awareness  of 
both  and  play  to  "professional  and  personal  strengths" 
through  developing  internal  sources  of  confirmation.  They 
would  develop  their  own  personal  visions  through  the 
evolution  of  a  common  learning  and  growth  in  others  to  reach 
commonly  held  long  range  goals.     Taken  to  the  extreme,  these 
characteristics  could  lead  the  principal  to  become  a  role 
innovator  or  a  Stage  5,  Actualizing  principal. 

A  comparison  of  the  PSH  with  the  socialization  model 
proposed  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein   (1979)  yields  several 
parallels : 
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1.  Movement  along  what  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979) 
called  the  inclusionary  boundary  is  also  required  for 
advancement  in  the  PSH. 

2.  Principals  advance  through  stages  in  both  theories. 
According  to  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979),  successful 
principals  mastered  content  bases,   strategic  bases,  and 
understood  all  missions  within  the  socialization  process. 

3 .  Characteristics  of  the  first  three  stages  of  the  PSH 
appear  to  include  similarities  with  the  custodial 
principalship.     Principals  need  to  rely  on  others  for 
orientation  and  focus  on  keeping  things  running.     They  seem 
to  try  to  keep  everyone  in  line  with  the  accepted  guidelines 
which  are  set  primarily  by  coercive  or  positional  means. 
They  respond  rather  than  innovate. 

4.  Stages  4  and  5  of  the  PSH  may  correlate  with  the 
innovation  responses  postulated  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein 
(1979)   since  both  require  empowering  others  and  changing  the 
custodial  orientation  to  one  which  would  enable  wide-reaching 
changes  to  occur. 

Comparison  of  the  two  socialization  models  also  yields 
the  following  contrasts : 

1.     Movement  upward  through  hierarchical  boundaries  was 
filtered  by  the  perceptions  of  others  according  to  Van  Maanen 
and  Schein,  while  the  PSH  is  based  on  changes  in  the  self- 
perceptions  of  the  principals. 
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2 .  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  postulated  three  responses  to 
socialization:     custodianship,   content  innovation,   and  role 
innovation.     The  PSH  consisted  of  five  stages:  survival, 
control,   stability,   leadership,   and  actualization. 

3.  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  postulated  that  preparation 
and  socialization  tactics  influenced  the  response  type. 
These  dimensions  were  not  addressed  in  the  PSH. 

In  summary,  various  characteristics  included  in  the 
descriptions  of  socialization  outcomes  appear  to  parallel 
those  included  in  the  socialization  stages  of  the  PSH. 
Movement  within  the  two  socialization  models  under 
consideration  also  appeared  to  involve  similar  mechanisms. 
However,   the  number  of  outcomes  or  stages  and  the  influence 
of  various  types  of  training  available  to  principals  remains 
theoretically  unresolved. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

Chapter  Overview 
The  Principal  Socialization  Inventory  (PSI)  was 
originally  developed  to  measure  specific  aspects  of 
principals'  perspectives  regarding  their  own  socialization, 
but  no  definitive  quantitative  study  had  ever  been  used  to 
observe  the  stages  of  the  PSH  nor  has  any  instrument  ever 
been  successfully  used  to  observe  all  of  the  outcomes 
predicted  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979) .     The  first  part  of 
this  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  methodology  used 
to  refine  the  preliminary  form  of  the  PSI   (Appendix  A)  into 
the  form  used  for  this  study  (Appendix  D) .     Rationale  and 
data  used  for  revision  are  presented.     Following  is  a 
description  of  the  procedures  by  which  the  revised  PSI  was 
examined  for  validity,   stability  across  samples,  and 
usefulness  in  obtaining  an  exploratory  factor  structure  for 
testing  socialization  theory.     Methodological  limitations  and 
considerations  inherent  in  the  study  are  discussed  throughout 
the  chapter. 
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Pilot  Survey  Methodology 
Development  of  the  Revised  PSI 

The  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy  (PSH)  was 
originally  developed  by  Parkay  et  al .    (1992a)   from  12  case 
studies  of  beginning  secondary  principals.     The  PSI  was 
developed  using  the  same  data.     Initially,   an  attempt  was 
made  to  include  indicators  for  each  stage  within  the  PSH. 
Whenever  possible,   concrete  daily  activities  and  opinions  or 
ideas  expressed  by  the  principals  were  used  rather  than 
theoretical  constructions  within  the  pilot  survey  instrument. 

Four  sections  emerged  for  analysis  of  the  pilot  PSI 
(Appendix  A) :     demographic  questions,   rating  questions, 
Likert  scale  questions,   and  contrasting  questions.  Context 
descriptive  questions  were  included  in  order  to  verify 
distribution  by  experience,   location,   size,   grade  levels,  and 
background  experience  of  respondents .     The  other  three 
sections  of  the  instrument  were  designed  to  sample  respondent 
preferences  and  opinions  about  various  aspects  of  his/her  job 
as  related  to  orientations  predicted  by  the  PSH. 
Pilot  Survey  Sampling  Methods 

Respondents  to  the  pilot  survey  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  Kalton's   (1987)  purposive  sampling  technique.  Three 
general  survey  sites  were  chosen  because  they  were 
geographically  dispersed  throughout  the  country;  included 
rural,   suburban  and  small  town,   and  urban  centers; 
represented  a  variety  of  principal  induction  and  professional 
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development  programs;  and  included  some  areas  having  active, 
visible  administrator  associations.  Northwestern, 
southeastern,   and  midwestern  geographic  areas  were  included 
in  the  survey.     All  pilot  survey  recipients  received  a  letter 
of  explanation  with  a  provision  for  their  receiving  a  summary 
of  the  results   (see  Appendix  B)   and  postage-paid  return 
envelope  with  the  PSI  instrument. 

Principals  responding  to  the  October,   1992,  pilot  survey 
consisted  of  recently  hired  principals   (within  the  past  4 
years)   and  principals  in  small-  and  medium-sized  rural 
districts  and  one  metropolitan  district  in  order  to  provide  a 
demographically  diverse  sampling.     Sampling  within  the  five 
rural  districts  was  accomplished  by  first  contacting  a 
central  office  employee  who  then  distributed  the  surveys  to 
all  principals  at  regularly  scheduled  meetings.  Respondents 
were  informed  that  the  survey  was  entirely  voluntary  and  were 
asked  to  return  the  surveys  individually  with  the  enclosed 
preaddressed  envelopes.     Surveys  were  mailed  directly  to  the 
metropolitan  district  principals  after  receiving  permission 
to  conduct  the  survey. 

Pilot  surveys  were  mailed  directly  to  60  recently  hired 
principals  at  schools  chosen  from  statewide  lists  of 
advertised  principalship  vacancies.     This  helped  to  enrich 
the  overall  pool  with  principals  undergoing  socialization 
within  new  principalship  roles. 
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Pilot  Survey  Analysis  Procedure 

All  of  the  pilot  survey  respondents  were  requested  to 
"feel  free  to  write  additional  comments  anywhere  on  the 
instrument"    (Appendix  A) .     Comments  which  indicated 
questionable  validity  of  the  instrument  were  used  as  data  for 
revising  the  PSI .     Items  which  received  margin  comments, 
questions,   or  other  marks  were  clarified.     Recurring  "other" 
responses  were  added  to  lists. 

Since  the  four  sections  on  the  original  PSI  contained 
items  having  different  scales,   four  separate  analyses  were 
originally  anticipated.     The  scale  of  the  revised  PSI 
(Appendix  D)   incorporated  parallel  4-point  scales  throughout 
the  instrument. 

The  purpose  of  a  factor  analysis  is  to  "represent  a  set 
of  variables  in  terms  of  a  smaller  number  of  hypothetical 
variables"    (Kim  &  Mueller,   1978,  p.   9) .     Separate  common 
factor  analyses  with  varimax  rotations  were  performed  on 
pilot  study  data  within  each  of  the  three  types  of  scales  on 
the  PSI.     Factor  loadings  were  expected  to  be  primarily 
within  groupings  which  could  be  theoretically  explained  by 
the  PSH.     Common  factor  analysis  was  used  because  it 
allowed  factors  to  be  correlated.     Some  overlapping  of 
factors  was  anticipated  since  it  had  been  assumed  that 
principals  may  simultaneously  operate  in  more  than  one  stage 
of  the  PSH. 
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Pilot  Survey  Field  Test  Results 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  responses  were  returned 
(55%)   during  the  October,   1992,  pilot  survey.     Table  1 
contains  selected  contextual  characteristics  of  the  school 
sites.     Table  2  contains  descriptive  statistics  of  the 
respondent  principals'  background  experiences. 

Table  1 

Site  Contexts  of  Pilot  Sample  Schools 

Community  type  Grade  level 

Rural  or  small  town    53%  Elementary  level  35% 

Suburban  31%  Middle  level  29% 

Urban  17%  High  school  3  6% 

(n  =  139) 
Table  2 

Cumulative  Work  Experiences  of  Pilot  Study  Principals 


Experience  Range  Mean  Std.Dev. 

(years)  (years) 


Assistant  Principal 

0 

-25 

3.2 

4 

269 

Principal 

0 

-25 

7  .  6 

6 

167 

Total  Educational 

4 

-35 

22.0 

5 

628 

(n  -  139) 


The  average  pilot  study  school  housed  42  teachers  and 
729  students  spanning  4.8  grade  levels.     The  typical 
principal  had  worked  in  education  for  about  22  years,  having 
nearly  8  years  of  experience  as  principal,   3  years  as 
assistant  principal,   and  7  years  before  planned  retirement. 
Thirty-three  respondents  included  remarks  or  questions 
regarding  the  clarity  of  one  or  more  items  on  the  survey 
instrument . 

A  few  interpretable  results  were  forthcoming  from  the 
factor  analyses,  but  the  small  sample  size  prohibited  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  all  variables  simultaneously.  The 
following  factor  structures  are  presented  as  tentative 
components  and  were  reexamined  with  the  data  obtained  from 
comprehensive  analyses  of  responses  to  the  revised 
instrument . 

Operational  definitions  of  relative  effect  sizes  were 
proposed  by  Cohen   (1988) .     For  convenience,   similar  usage  of 
weak  or  small    (.10  <  r  <   .30),    strong  or  medium   (.30  <  r  < 
.50),   and  large   (r  >   .50)   were  used  as  factor  loading 
descriptors  in  discussions  of  factor  analyses  results. 
Additionally,   the  term  neutral  was  used  to  denote  some 
correlations   (r  <  .10). 

Pilot  study  principals  rated  their  "sources  of 
confirmation"  on  question  8  of  the  pilot  PSI .  Considering 
what  Cohen   (1988)   called  small  effect  sized  (r  =   .20)  and 
larger  coefficients  of  correlation,  variables  marked  with  an 
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asterisk  in  Table  3  made  up  a  tentative  structure  for  the 
sources  of  input  used  by  principals  in  their  self -appraisals . 
Three  basic  orientations  were  observed  within  four  factors 
accounting  for  about  3  6%  of  the  total  variance:     first,  those 
who  valued  input  from  school  site  population  and  related 
others;   second,   those  who  valued  self -input  and  not  district 
staff  nor  anyone  else  particularly;  and  third,   those  who 
valued  input  from  other  administrative  peers  and  not  school 
site  or  school-related  persons.     Comments  written  in  the 

Table  3 

Pilot  PSI  Principals'   Sources  of  Confirmation 


Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Parents 

0 

.  65* 

-0 

.  11 

-0. 

21* 

-0  . 

05 

Students 

0 

.59* 

0 

.  17 

0  . 

03 

0. 

26* 

Self 

-0 

07 

0 

.  58* 

0  . 

11 

0. 

07 

District  staff 

-0 

12 

-0 

.  49* 

0  . 

18 

0  . 

09 

Peer  administrators 

-0 

09 

-0 

.03 

0. 

49* 

-0. 

22* 

Faculty 

0 

16 

0 

.04 

-0. 

18 

0. 

54* 

Nonschool 

0 

26* 

0 

.23* 

0  . 

17 

-0. 

36* 

Percent  of 
Total  Variance 

12 

7 

9 

.  5 

5  . 

6 

7  . 

9 

*Items  correlated  at  r  >  .20. 

Correlations  of  variables  for  four  factors  relating  to  whom 
principals  consult  when  evaluating  themselves. 
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margins  indicated  that  most  principals  who  chose  "nonschool" 
persons  meant  their  spouses,   close  friends,   or  influential 
community  members. 

Principals  in  the  pilot  survey  were  asked  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  time  and  energy  spent  in  various  aspects  of 
their  practices .     Responses  corresponded  to  the  areas  of 
emphasis  anticipated  within  each  of  the  five  stages  of  the 
PSH.     Table  4  contains  a  summary  of  the  factor  structures 
derived  from  analysis  of  these  items.     Six  factors  could  be 
used  to  account  for  about  62%  of  the  total  variance  after 
varimax  rotation. 

Common  factor  analysis  of  Likert  scale  items  resulted  in 
six  factors  which  accounted  for  about  39%  of  the  total 
variance  after  varimax  rotation.     These  data  are  presented  in 
Table  5.     PSH  Stage  1  and  2  characteristics  were  heavily 
loaded  in  Factors  1,   4,   and  6.     Stage  4  leadership 
characteristics  loaded  heavily  on  Factor  3.     Stage  3 
stability  characteristics  loaded  on  Factor  5.     Factor  2 
included  heavy  loadings  on  indicators  for  self -perceived 
adequacy.     Three  Likert  scale  questions  failed  to  load 
heavily  on  any  of  the  six  factors. 

Six  factors  emerged  from  analysis  of  the  contrasting 
questions  portion  of  the  pilot  survey.     The  unrotated 
loadings  are  reported  in  Table  6.     Positive  correlations  may 
be  identified  with  the  latter  choice  of  each  listing  in  the 
table,   and  negative  correlations  may  be  identified  with  the 
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former.  Correlations  in  the  table  accounted  for  about  39%  of 
the  total  variance  on  this  set  of  questions. 

Each  of  the  tentative  factor  structures  resulting  from 
common  factor  analyses  of  pilot  survey  data  were  reexamined 
comprehensively  on  the  later  survey  with  the  revised  PSI . 
The  factor  patterns  obtained  from  analyses  of  pilot  study 

Table  4 

Pilot  Principals'  Areas  of  Emphasis 

Factor  12  3  4  5  6 

Administrative 

management  -0.76*     0.07       0.22*     0.04     -0.06  0.24* 

Improving 

instruction  0.70*     0.10       0.18       0.34*     0.21*  0.01 

Prioritizing 

efforts  0.00     -0.67*     0.13       0.10     -0.10  0.12 

Other  things 

not  listed  0.05       0.14     -0.77*     0.01       0.09  0.12 

Unpredictable 

responding  -0.12       0.13       0.03     -0.76*     0.16  0.17 

Routinizing  and 
organizing  -0.04     -0.08       0.07       0.10     -0.62*  0.07 

Monitoring 

performance  0.23*     0.24*     0.21*     0.26*     0.15  -0.73* 


Percent  of  total 
variance  16.2         8.1       10.5       11.2         7.0  9.4 


*Items  considered  to  be  an  indicator  for  factor   (r  >  .20) 
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Table  5 

Factor  Structure  of  Pilot  PSI  Likert  Scale  Items 


Factor 


Estranged  from  personal 
life  0.75*       0.01       0.00       0.15     -0.00  0.08 

Overwhelming  details 
of  job  0.74*     -0.05     -0.08     -0.01     -0.26*  0.22* 


Often  visit  in  classes  0.04         0.72*     0.04     -0.10  0.08 


0.11 


See  ways  to  help  others  -0.04         0.13       0.62*     0.02       0.10  0.05 

Like  to  provide  leadership  0.01       -0.07       0.62*     0.04     -0.01  0.12 

Busy  putting  out  "little" 
fires"  0.05       -0.10       0.07       0.70*  -0.14  0.00 

Not  enough  time  in 
classrooms  0.23*     -0.48*  -0.04       0.53*     0.04  0.20* 

Things  are  routine  -0.12         0.07       0.08     -0.10       0.63*  -0.02 

Need  to  hire  own 

staff  0-15         0.05       0.11       0.03     -0.02  0.60* 

Busy  with  others 

problems  0.29*     -0.36*  -0.07       0.17     -0.02  0.15 

Not  enough  hours  in 
the  day  0.42*       0.01       0.13       0.08     -0.35*  0.37* 

Person  helps  me  prioritize  -0.06  0.00  0.06  0.05  0.03  -0.03 
Routines  are  beginning  -0.04         0.04     -0.01       0.00       0.07  0.01 

Faculty  freed  me  to  do 
new  projects  _0.05         0.05       0.17     -0.14       0.10  0.08 


Percent  of  total  variance 


10.6       6.6       6.0       6.3       4.6  4.6 


*Items  considered  to  be  an  indicator  for  factor   (r  >  .20) 
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Table  6 

Pilot  Principals'  Choices  of  Hypothetical  Outcomes 


Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Grants  vs.  well- 
identified  job 

-0 

.  58 * 

0 

.  47* 

0 

.  06 

0 

.  04 

-0 

.  18 

0 

.  01 

Management  vs . 
student  achiev. 

(J 

.38* 

0 

.55* 

-0 

.  17 

-0 

.  09 

0 

.  03 

-0 

.  10 

Low  achievement  vs . 

poor  discipline 

0 

.08 

0 

.08 

-0 

.52* 

0 

.02 

0 

.23* 

0 

.10 

Efficient  vs. 

creative 

faculty 

0 

.31* 

0 

.07 

0 

.14 

0 

.23* 

0 

.  09 

-0 

.23* 

Change  vs .  no 
changes 

-0 

26* 

0 

.03 

0 

.03 

-0 

44* 

0 

.  05 

-0 

.03 

Well  managed  vs. 
informed 
faculty- 

0 

44* 

0 

12 

0 

.00 

0 

12 

-0 

.22* 

0 

20* 

Consistent  vs. 
benefit  of  a 
doubt  to  others 

0 

49* 

0 

14 

0 

41* 

-0. 

18 

0 

15 

0 

11 

Contingency  vs. 
daily  emphasis 

-0  . 

45* 

0  . 

17 

0 

22* 

0  . 

22* 

0 

29* 

0  . 

11 

Percent  of  total 

variance 

16  . 

1 

7  . 

4 

6 

7 

4  . 

4 

3  . 

2 

1 . 

7 

*Items  considered  to 

be 

an 

indicator 

for 

factor 

(r  . 

>  .20 

) . 

data  did  not  conclusively  support  the  stages  of  the  PSH  but 
were  consistent  with  the  general  direction  implied  by  the 
PSH.     Detailed  interpretation  and  comparisons  of  these 
structures  are  considered  in  Chapter  V. 
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Implications  for  PSI  Revision 
A  relatively  large  amount  of  principalship  experience 
was  reported  by  respondents  from  the  pilot  survey  sample, 
even  though  it  was  comprised  of  more  than  a  third  of  newly 
assigned  principals.     Many  experienced  principals  changed 
school  assignments  and  implications  for  leadership  succession 
or  resocialization  within  the  new  context  needed  to  be 
addressed.     Therefore,   an  item  asking  for  "years'  experience 
within  current  assignment"  was  added  to  the  revised  PSI 
(Appendix  C) . 

Some  principals  from  urban  metropolitan  statistical 
areas   (MSAs)   responded  incorrectly  to  item  3  on  the  PSI  by 
checking  "suburban  or  small  city."       This  was  controlled,  and 
homogeneity  within  the  main  study  was  increased  by  surveying 
only  secondary  school  principals  from  metropolitan  areas. 

Respondents  were  asked  in  items  8,   9,   and  10  on  the 
pilot  PSI  to  rate  the  effort  required  by  them  to  perform 
various  aspects  of  the  job,  but  they  were  not  requested  to 
rate  all  possible  responses.     The  resulting  analysis  was  made 
problematic  due  to  the  missing  data. 

Several  respondents  reported  responses  using  their  own 
rating  scales  penciled  in  the  margins  of  the  survey.  This 
has  been  addressed  in  the  revised  PSI  by  adopting  a  universal 
4-point  scale  with  explanations  at  the  top  of  each  section. 
Such  a  scale  was  used  throughout  the  questionnaire  to 
facilitate  a  comprehensive  factor  analysis. 
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Several  responses  to  the  "other"  categories  resulted  in 
the  addition  of  "community  members"  to  "nonschool  friends"  in 
item  8  and  "district  meetings"  as  an  example  in  question  9. 
The  "other"  category  was  retained  on  the  revised  PSI  to 
continue  to  accommodate  unique  entries . 

Item  13  in  the  Likert  section  of  the  PSI  was  clarified 
as  a  result  of  pilot  respondent  input.     "Local  staff  or  other 
person"  was  changed  to  "someone  who  knows  the  area/school 
better  than  myself."     Items  12,   14,   17,   and  21  were 
eliminated  from  the  revised  PSI  because  respondents 
interpreted  them  differently.     Respondents  sometimes 
renumbered  the  response  items,   so  each  section  was  redesigned 
to  contain  specific  instructions,  bordered,   and  separated 
from  other  sections   (see  Appendix  D) . 

Many  respondents  either  added  question  marks,  comments 
asking  for  clarification,   or  left  blank  one  or  more  of  the 
paired  choice  items.     This  section  was  deleted  from  the 
revised  PSI.     Concepts  tested  within  it  were  added  to  the 
Likert  scale  section.     Additionally,    the  Likert  scale 
portion  of  the  revised  PSI  included  several  concepts  which 
might  prove  useful  in  deducing  socialization  filters  and 
training  outcomes  discussed  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein   (1979)  . 
Language  used  in  the  open  response  items  was  personalized  a 
little  more  in  order  to  inquire  more  directly  into  the 
principals'   self -reflections  rather  than  to  institutionalized 
responses . 
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Validity 

"A  test  is  valid  if  it  measures  what  it  says  it 
measures"    (Kubiszyn  &  Borich,   1993,  p.  293).     All  139 
respondents  to  the  pilot  survey  were  asked  to  critique  the 
instrument  while  responding.     Thirty- three  respondents  did 
so,   and  several  questions  were  modified  as  previously 
discussed . 

Data  control  procedures  allowed  for  careful  data 
processing  and  for  later  editing.     A  standard  ASCII  file  of 
all  numerical  data  was  constructed,   and  sections  were 
randomly  verified  in  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  data 
input . 

As  an  additional  content  validity  check,   22  practicing 
public  school  administrators  and  administrative  pool 
candidates  attending  a  regional  workshop  received  an 
explanation  of  the  socialization  theories  of  Van  Maanen  and 
Schein  (1979)   and  Parkay  et  al .    (1992a).     Participants  were 
asked  to  work  in  small  groups  to  determine  how  they  felt  the 
items  on  the  revised  PSI   (Appendix  C)   reflected  custodial, 
content  innovative,   or  role  innovative  orientations.  The 
grid  in  Table  7  was  not  shared  with  participants,   but  they 
were  asked  to  decide  which  responses  might  serve  as 
indicators  for  each  of  the  stages  of  the  PSH.     Their  group 
consensus  is  summarized  in  Table  7.     Item  number  and  their 
anticipated  optimum  responses  on  the  4-point  scale  are 
charted  by  PSH  stage  and  socialization  outcome.     For  example, 
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a  strongly  positive  response  (4)  on  item  22  was  selected  as  a 
potential  indicator  for  both  Survival  Stage  and  Custodial 
Outcome.     It  is  represented  on  Table  7  at  the  intersection  of 
"Custodial"  and  "Survival"  with  "22-4, "  showing  item  number 
and  ideal  response.     Although  this  procedure  did  not  provide 
a  comprehensive  theoretical  check  because  of  time 
limitations,   the  overall  association  between  theoretical 
components  of  the  two  theories  was  supported. 


Table  7 

Anticipated  Correlation  of  Socialization  Outcomes  vs.  PSH 
Stages 


Survival 

Control 

Stability 

Leadership 

Actualization 

Role  Innovative 

11-4 

25-4 
39-4 

20-4 

28-  4 

29-  4 

Content  Innovative 

14-  4 

15-  4 

24-  4 

25-  4 

10-4 
30-4 
35-4 
37-4 

Custodial 

22-4 
24-4 
27-3 

25-4 
28-1 
30-1 

37-  4 

38-  4 

23-4 
29-1 

Theoretically  ideal  responses  to  selected  items  on  the  Revised  PSI 
(Appendix  D)   as  interpreted  by  school  administrators.     First  two  digits 
represent  item  number,    -1  represents  negative  response,   and  -3  or  -4 
represent  positive  response. 
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Further  revision  of  the  PSI  resulted  from  discussion 
with  the  workshop  participants  and  additional  consideration 
of  statistical  correlations  of  pilot  study  data   [see  Appendix 
D:     PSI   (2nd  revision)].     "Number  of  teachers"  and  "number  of 
students"  correlated  and  were  considered  parallel  indicators 
of  school  size.     Therefore,   only  student  population  was 
included  on  the  revised  PSI  as  a  school  size  indicator.  Many 
questions  were  clarified.     Pilot  PSI  items  which  failed  to 
correlate  with  any  other  item  were  either  clarified,  based  on 
input  from  practicing  administrators,   or  eliminated.  The 
overall  instrument  was  edited  to  two  pages  from  three  because 
of  the  time  required  during  the  workshop  for  participants  to 
read  and  consider  the  entire  three-page  instrument.  Items 
within  the  Likert  scale  portion  of  the  instrument  were 
rearranged  so  that  no  patterns  might  be  suggested.  Response 
areas  were  underscored  within  each  question  of  large 
groupings  in  order  to  improve  horizontal  visual  matching  of 
response  line  to  question  line. 
Stability  of  Factor  Patterns  Across  Samples 

The  pilot  survey  data  were  analyzed  for  factor  structure 
in  segments,   and  patterns  from  each  segment  were  then 
compared  to  the  patterns  obtained  from  the  current  survey 
data  using  the  revised  PSI   (Appendix  D) .     Only  secondary 
principals  from  metropolitan  statistical  areas  were  surveyed 
in  the  current  study.     Data  were  entered  using  a 
microcomputer  data  entry  and  retrieval  program  FASTAT 
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(SYSTAT,   1992)   and  then  were  converted  to  a  standard  ASCII 
matrix.     Individual  cases  within  the  matrices  were  checked 
randomly  prior  to  statistical  treatment  with  a  microcomputer 
version  of  SAS/STAT  version  6.03    (SAS  Institute,  1988). 
Sampling  Procedure 

Six  hundred  and  forty- four  practicing  principals  were 
surveyed  with  the  final  version  of  the  PSI  in  order  to 
receive  an  adequate  return  to  perform  factor  analyses  with  3  0 
or  more  indicators   (based  on  an  expected  55%  return  rate) . 
Only  secondary  school  principals  from  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  were  surveyed  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
homogeneous  sample  than  was  used  in  the  pilot  survey. 
Twenty-four  metropolitan  statistical  areas  in  13  states  were 
identified  within  geographic  centers  in  the  northwestern, 
southwestern,   midwestern,   northeastern,   and  southeastern 
United  States.     Verbal  or  written   (as  requested  by  district 
leader)   permission  to  survey  was  obtained  and  individual 
surveys,    together  with  return  envelopes  and  letters  of 
explanation   (Appendix  E) ,   were  mailed  directly  to 
respondents.     Thirty  or  more  respondent  principals  were 
contacted  from  each  geographic  area. 

Analysis  Procedure  for  Determining  Factor  Structure 
According  to  Carmines  and  Zeller   (1979),  positive 
results  from  a  factor  analysis  should  meet  the  following 
conditions:      (a)   The  number  of  statistically  meaningful 
factors  should  equal  the  hypothesized  number;    (b)  after 
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rotation,   specific  items  should  have  higher  factor  loadings 

on  the  hypothesized  relevant  factor  than  on  other  factors; 

and  (c)   factors  extracted  beyond  the  hypothesized  number 

"should  be  statistically  unimportant  and  substantively 

uninterpretable"    (p.   61) .     If  the  set  of  indicators  for  each 

socialization  theory  measure  a  single  phenomenon,  then 

the  first  extracted  (unrotated)   factor  component 
should  explain  a  large  proportion  of  the  variance 
in  the  items   (say  >40%) ;   subsequent  components 
should  explain  fairly  equal  proportions  of  the 
remaining  variance  except  for  a  gradual  decrease; 
all  or  most  of  the  items  should  have  substantial 
loadings  on  the  first  component   (say  >.3);  and  all 
or  most  of  the  items  should  have  higher  loadings  on 
the  first  component  than  on  subsequent  components, 
(p.  60) 

Common  factor  analysis  was  desirable  because  principals 
may  simultaneously  operate  within  more  than  one  of  the  stages 
of  the  PSH.     Common  factor  analysis  assumes  no  exclusivity 
among  the  factors  and  is  also  the  most  desirable  method  for 
exploring  the  outcomes  hypothesized  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein 
(1979)  . 

A  common  factor  analysis  was  performed  using  indicators 
for  the  stages  of  the  PSH  and  for  the  outcomes  predicted  by 
the  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  model  in  two  distinct  operations  in 
order  to  explore  the  relationships  predicted  by  each 
socialization  theory.     Two  separate  common  factor  analyses 
were  performed  using  selected  items  which  served  as 
indicators  for  the  stages  of  the  PSH  and  for  the 
socialization  outcomes  and  other  aspects  described  by  Van 
Maanen  and  Schein   (see  Appendices  F  and  G  for  the  SAS 
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analysis  program) .     A  third  factor  analysis  was  performed 
using  common  items  from  both  sets  of  indicators  in  order  to 
explore  any  relationship  between  the  two  models,  (see 
Appendix  F) . 

Data  were  transformed  using  a  SAS  "PROMAX"  rotation  in 
order  to  assist  with  interpretation.     Such  a  rotation 
provided  both  oblique  and  orthogonal  results .  Correlations 
are  reported  for  the  oblique  factors. 

Individual  factor  loadings  were  used  to  construct  a 
factor  structure  from  the  data.     These  factor  structures  were 
compared  to  the  hypothesized  characteristics  described  within 
the  socialization  models  under  consideration  and  with  the 
earlier  partial  factor  structures  obtained  from  the  pilot 
study  data. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  variables  which  were  used 
for  analyses  of  the  socialization  models.     A  positive  loading 
(correlation)  was  predicted  for  each  of  the  categorical 
subheadings  under  which  the  items  are  listed.  Some 
overlapping  of  factor  loadings  was  anticipated.  Variables 
loading  on  more  than  one  factor  were  used  to  separate  major 
divisions  other  than  single  stages  in  the  PSH. 

Innovative  orientations  were  not  separated  into  role  or 
content  with  the  objective  scales  but  were  addressed  through 
qualitative  analysis  of  open  answer  question  responses. 
Reverse  scores  of  innovative  outcomes  may  be  considered  as 
indicators  for  custodial  outcomes  and  vice  versa.  Reverse 
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scores  for  indicators  in  Stages  1  through  3  of  the  PSH  may  be 
considered  as  indicators  for  Stages  4  or  5  and  vice  versa. 
Custodial  Outcome 

Q22:     Impact  on  current  practice  by  series  of  activities 
designed  specifically  to  give  me  and  others  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  principalship . 

Q23:     Impact  of  individual   (one-on-one)   training  on 
current  practice. 

Q25:     Impact  of  past  experience  on  current  practice. 

Q2  6:     "I'm  so  busy  dealing  with  others'  problems  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  implement  my  own  agenda." 

Q27:     "I  try  not  to  interfere  with  things  that  work  well 
already. " 

Q41:      "I  always   'go  by  the  book. '" 

Q43 :     "I  see  things  from  a  much  different  perspective 
since  my  appointment  to  the  principalship." 
Innovative  Outcome 

Q8 :     Effort  spent  for  instructional  improvement. 

Q20:     Impact  of  group  inservice  presentations  on  current 
practice . 

Q21:     Impact  of  formal  classes  at  colleges  and 
universities  on  current  practice. 

Q23:     Impact  of  individual   (one-on-one)    training  on 
current  practice. 

Q24:     Impact  of  informal  conversations  and  observations 
on  current  practice. 
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Q29:     "I  am  confident  in  changing  policies  or  procedures 
at  this  school . " 

Q30:     "I  was  generally  left  alone  to  discover  what  my 
job  duties  should  be  in  this  organization." 

Q33:     "I  am  likely  to  work  on  a  grant  proposal  this 
year. " 

Q3  7:     "When  I  was  first  appointed  as  a  principal,   I  knew 
in  advance  and  was  trained  specifically  for  that  job." 

Q39:     "My  peer  principals  in  the  district  made  me  feel 
very  welcome  among  them  when  I  first  became  principal." 
Inclusivity 

Q3 :     Years  experience  at  current  school    (in  quart iles) . 

Q45:     Years  experience  as  principal  at  current  school 
(in  quartiles) . 

Q3  5:      "I  usually  know  how  individual  faculty  and  staff 
members  at  this  school  feel  on  most  issues." 

Q42:      "Teachers  at  this  school  are  very  open  and  often 
let  me  know  how  things  are  going,   or  if  they  need  help." 

Q14:     Input  from  school  site  faculty  or  staff  on  self- 
assessment  . 

Q15:     Input  from  fellow  principals  on  self -assessment . 
Stage  1:  Survival 

Qll:     Effort  spent  responding  to  unpredictable  daily 
events . 

Q2  6:     "I'm  so  busy  dealing  with  others'  problems  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  implement  my  own  agenda." 
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Q27:     "I  try  not  to  interfere  with  things  that  work  well 
already. " 

Q28:     "There  is  a  local  staff  or  other  person  upon  whom 
I  can  rely  to  help  me  know  who  and  what  is  important  and  what 
to  deal  with  first." 

Q31:     "I  am  sometimes  frustrated  because  I  never  know 
what  kinds  of  little  fires  I  might  have  to  put  out  next." 

Q34:     "Since  I  first  took  this  job,   I  almost  feel  like  a 
stranger  to  my  personal  life  and  family. " 
Stage  2 :  Control 

Q31:     "I  am  sometimes  frustrated  because  I  never  know 
what  kinds  of  little  fires  I  might  have  to  put  out  next." 

Q32:     "I  am  active  at  every  phase  of  all  our  projects." 

Q38:      "This  job  involves  so  many  details  that  I  am  still 
learning  how  to  deal  with  some  of  them. " 

Q40:      "School  staff  members  keep  me  informed  about 
almost  everything  that  goes  on  in  this  school . " 
Stage  3 :  Stability 

Q9 :     Effort  used  for  administrative  management. 

Q10:     Effort  used  in  setting  priorities  and  getting 
organized . 

Q13:     Input  from  parents  and  students  on  self- 
assessment  . 

Q14:     Input  from  faculty  on  self -assessment . 

Q15:     Input  from  fellow  principals  on  self -assessment . 

Q16:     Input  from  district  staff  on  self -assessment . 


Q17 :     Input  from  community  members  on  self -assessment . 

Q27:     "I  try  not  to  interfere  with  things  that  work  wel 
already. " 

Q41:     "I  always  go  by  the  book." 
Stage  4 :  Leadership 

Q8 :     Effort  used  for  instructional  improvement. 

Q7 :     Effort  used  to  monitor  program  quality  and 
performance . 

Q13 :     Input  from  parents  and  students. 

Q14 :     Input  from  school  site  faculty  or  staff. 

Q18:     Input  from  conscious  self -reflection . 

Q33:     "I  am  likely  to  work  on  a  grant  proposal  this 
year.  " 

Q3  5:     "I  usually  know  how  individual  faculty  and  staff 
members  at  this  school  feel  on  most  issues." 

Q42 :     "Teachers  at  this  school  are  very  open  and 
often  let  me  know  how  things  are  going,   or  if  they  need 
help . 

Q44:     "Our  faculty  members  agree  on  what  is 
important . " 

Stage  5:  Actualization 

Q18:     Input  from  conscious  self -reflection . 
Q19:     Input  from  other  than  traditional  sources. 
Q3  3:     "I  am  likely  to  work  on  a  grant  proposal  this 
year . " 
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Q35:     "I  usually  know  how  individual  faculty  and  staff 
members  at  this  school  feel  on  most  issues." 

Parkay  et  al .    (1992a)  hypothesized  that  time  within  the 
job  was  not  an  indicator  of  the  stage  within  which  a 
particular  principal  might  function.     Question  45:  "Years 
experience  as  principal  in  current  school"  was  used  to  check 
whether  any  stages  were  characteristic  of  length  of  tenure. 
Data  were  transformed  from  actual  years  reported  to  a  4-point 
scale  based  upon  quartiles  within  the  distribution  of  the 
sample.     While  this  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  risky 
procedure   (Thompson,   1994),   the  current  sample  was  considered 
representative  of  the  overall  population  of  secondary 
principals  in  the  United  States.     Additionally,  distributions 
encountered  in  these  data  were  closely  representative  of 
those  hypothesized  by  Peterson   (1986)   in  proposing  other 
time-based  socialization  schemes   (see  Table  8) . 

Qualitative  Data  Analysis  Procedure 
Responses  to  open  answer  survey  items  were  typed  into  a 
WordPerfect  5.1  file  and  converted  to  standard  ASCII  files 
having  4-inch  widths.     These  files  were  then  entered  into  a 
data  retrieval  system  and  subjected  to  domain  analysis  based 
upon  theoretical  constructs  derived  from  socialization 
theory.     Subcategories  within  each  of  the  stage  or  outcome 
domains  were  actively  sought  in  order  to  verify  or  negate 
hypothetical  relationships  within  the  theoretical 
constructs . 
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Table  8 

Comparison  of  Principalship  Experience  Reported  by  Study 
Participants  to  Predicted  Time  Required  for  Socialization 
Into  Stages  Proposed  by  Peterson  (1986) 


Peterson   (1986)  Sample  Distribution 


Requisite  Reported  Actual  Frequency 


Principalship          PSI  Experiences  within 

Socialization          Experience                Scale  of  Sample  Study 

Stage                         Hypothesized            Score  Respondents  Sample 

(n) 

Stage  1                      0-1  year                        1              0-1.75  years  85 

Stage  2                      2-4  years                      2              2-3.50  years  73 

Stage  3                      5+  years                        3              4-6.50  years  95 

4               7+  years  92 


Study  participants  were  classified  into  four  categories  listed  by  scale 
score  above  in  order  to  enter  data  on  a  parallel  scale  which  could  be 
subjected  to  factor  analysis  along  with  other  non-time-related 
socialization  indicators. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

Chapter  Overview 

This  study  was  designed  to  explore  factors  which  might 

test  socialization  theory  posited  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein 

(1979)  as  it  applies  to  secondary  school  principals  and  to 

test  the  stages  of  the  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy 

proposed  by  Parkay  et  al .    (1992a) .     Chapter  III  contained  a 

discussion  of  the  development  and  revision  of  the  PSI. 

Results  from  pilot  study  data  discussed  in  Chapter  III  were 

compared  in  Chapters  IV  and  V  to  results  obtained  with  the 

revised  PSI.     Two  common  factor  analyses  were  performed  using 

the  sets  of  indicators  outlined  in  Chapter  III  as  variables 

for  each  of  the  two  theories  under  consideration. 

Qualitative  analysis  of  open  answer  questions  was  used  to 

distinguish  between  Role  Innovative  actions  and  Content 

Innovative  actions  and  also  to  distinguish  between  the  stages 

of  the  PSH. 

Comparison  of  Selected  Contextual  Variables  of 
Study  Group  to  Pilot  Group 

About  1,200  students  were  enrolled  within  three  or  four 

grade  levels  at  the  typical  survey  school.     Principals  at 

those  schools  had  been  working  in  education  for  about  2  5 
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years  total,  having  spent  an  average  of  5  years  as  assistant 
principal,   8  years  as  principal,   and  over  7  years  at  their 
current  school   (refer  to  Table  9) .     This  reflects  a  sample 
having  larger  schools  and  a  slightly  more  mature  population 
of  principals  than  encountered  within  the  pilot  survey.  The 
average  respondent  reported  experiencing  1  year  more  in  the 
principalship,   2  years  more  as  an  assistant  principal,   and  3 
years  more  in  total  experience  than  the  pilot  study 
counterparts.      (This  was  expected,   since  principals  in 
larger  metropolitan  area  schools  typically  gain  more 
experience  before  being  promoted  to  principal.)     All  of  the 
current  sample  schools  were  located  within  large  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  from  throughout  the  nation. 

Table  9 

Respondents '  Work  Experiences 


Experience 
(years) 

Range 
(years) 

Mean 
(years ) 

Std. 

Dev. 

Total  at  current  school 

0-40 

7.5 

7 

.06 

At  current  school 
as  principal 

0-24 

5.2 

4 

75 

Total  as  assistant 
principal 

0-20 

5.3 

4 

41 

Total  as  principal 

0-31 

8.3 

6 

50 

Total  as  an  educator 

4-42 

24  .7 

6 

46 

(n  =  345) 
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Analysis  of  Variables  Related  to  Socialization  Outcomes 
The  investigator  sought  to  discover  relationships  among 
socialization  outcome  indicators  by  subjecting  survey 
responses  to  exploratory  common  factor  analysis.  Positive 
correlations  were  anticipated  between  factors  relating  to 
custodial  outcomes  and  the  seven  indicators  listed  in  Chapter 
III  under  Custodial  Outcome.     Factors  related  to  innovative 
outcomes  were  expected  to  correlate  negatively  with  those 
which  correlated  with  custodial  outcomes  and  positively  with 
the  10  indicators  listed  in  Chapter  III  under  Innovative 
Outcome .     Six  additional  indicators  for  inclusivity  were 
included  in  the  analysis.     An  oblique   (PROMAX)   rotation  was 
performed  on  the  data  to  yield  the  figures  reported  in  Table 
10. 

Interfactor  correlations  among  socialization  outcomes 
factors  are  presented  in  Table  11.     Innovative  outcomes  items 
correlated  largely  with  Factors  1  and  3,  which  were  also 
correlated  with  each  other   (r  =  0.28610).     Simple  statistics 
for  the  socialization  outcomes  variables  are  presented  in 
Table  12. 

The  relationships  among  the  stages  of  the  PSH  were 
investigated  by  subjecting  PSH  stage  indicator  data  to 
exploratory  common  factor  analysis.     Positive  correlations 
were  anticipated  between  factors  relating  to  each  of  Stages 
1  through  5  and  each  set  of  hypothetical  indicators  listed  in 
Chapter  III  under  Survival,   Control.   Stability.  Leadership. 
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Table  10 

Factor  Structure  for  Socialization  Outcomes 


FACTOR  1     FACTOR  2       FACTOR  3       FACTOR  4       OUTCOME  INDICATOR 
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1.74686       1.55590     1.31643         0.92912  Variance  explained  by 

each  factor  ignoring 
other  factors 


*Factor  loadings  considered  as  indicators    (r  >   .20).     Letters  I 
correspond  to  innovative  outcomes  predictions,   C  to  custodial  outcomes 
predictions,   and  N  to  level  of  inclusion  indicators. 
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Table  11 

Interfactor  Correlations  Among  Outcomes  Factors 


FACTOR 1       FACT0R2       FACT0R3  FACT0R4 


F AC TORI  1.00000 

FACTOR2  -0.13061  1.00000 

FACTOR3  0.28610  0.15284  1.00000 

FACTOR4  -0.11971  0.03748     -0.03170  1.00000 


Table  12 

Statistics  for  Socialization  Outcomes  Indicators 


Variable  N  Mean  Std  Dev  Sum 
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and  Actualization  respectively.     Application  of  an  oblique 
(PROMAX)   rotation  yielded  the  figures  reported  in  Table  13. 
Simple  statistics  for  the  PSH  variables  were  presented  in 
Table  14. 

Interfactor  correlations  among  PSH  factors  are  presented 
in  Table  15.     Factor  component  one  has  the  least  amount  of 
positive  correlation  with  the  other  factors.     All  of  the 
other  factor  components  show  some  positive  correlations  with 
each  other. 

Only  one  factor  emerged  from  common  factor  analysis  of 
variables  considered  common  to  both  socialization  models. 
The  loadings  are  presented  in  Table  16.     Simple  statistics 
have  been  presented  previously  in  Tables  12  and  14. 

Correlations  of  variables  considered  to  be  common 
indicators  within  both  socialization  models  are  presented  in 
Table  17 .     Variables  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
anticipated  correlations.     Although  the  characteristic 
indicators  were  listed  in  Chapter  III  by  anticipated 
positive  correlations,   negative  correlations  between  some 
variables  may  be  considered  characteristic  of  other  stages  or 
outcomes . 

Qualitative  Results 
Twenty-seven  pages  of  transcribed  data  were  collected 
from  responses  to  the  open-ended  survey  questions  regarding 
professional  goals  and  best  professional  practices.     The  data 
were  subjected  to  domain  analysis  based  upon  the  theoretical 
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Table  13 

Factor  Structure  for  PSH  Stage  Indicators 


FACTOR  1     FACTOR  2    FACTOR  3      FACTOR  4      FACTOR  5   STAGE  INDICATORS 
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Factor  indicators  marked  "*"   for  small  effect  sized  correlations    (.20  < 
r  >   .50),    "**"   for  large  effect  sized  correlations    (r  >   .50).  Numbers, 
l=Stage  1,   2=Stage  2,    3=Stage  3,    4=Stage  4,    5=Stage  5  indicate 
hypothetical  socialization  stages  predicted  with  each  item. 
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Statistics  for  PSH  Variables 
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Table  15 

Interfactor  Correlations  Among  PSH  Factors 

FACT0R1       FACT0R2       FACTOR 3       FACTOR 4       FACTOR 5 
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Table  16 

Factor  Structure  for  Common  Variables 


FACTOR1      VARIABLE  OUTCOME /STAGE 
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Table  17 

Correlations  Among  Common  Socialization  Variables 


PSH  Stage  Indicator 

Outcome       1  1-2       1-3         3           3         4-5       4-5       4-5  4-5 

Q26  Q41       Q27       Q14       Q15       Q33       Q35       Q42  Q8 

Q26 
C  Q41  .02 

Q27       .15*  .05 

N  Q14     -.07  -.11*  -.08 

Q15     -.05  -.01     -.00  .23* 


Q33 
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.02 

-.13* 

.12*  ■ 

-.01 

I  Q35 
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.02 

.07  - 

-.03 

.  07 

Q42 

-.16* 

.03 

-.00 

.18* 

.  01 

.  17* 

.36* 

Q8 

-.18*  - 
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-.12* 

.11* 

.12* 

.21* 

.  09 

N  Q45 

-.05 

.01 

-.06 

.23*  - 

-.01 

-.03 

.13* 

Anticipated  positive  correlations  are  labeled  as 
C,   Custodial  Outcomes;  1,   Survival  Stage; 

I,   Innovative  Outcomes;         2,  Control  Stage; 
N,   Inclusivity;  3,   Stability  Stage; 

4-5,   Leadership  and  Actualization; 
"*"  denotes    (p  <  0.05)   level  of  significance. 
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constructs  of  the  socialization  outcomes  predicted  by  Van 
Maanen  and  Schein  (1979)   and  upon  descriptive  characteristics 
of  each  PSH  stage.     A  total  of  3  01  transcript  segments  were 
encoded,   representing  191  respondents.  Unduplicated 
summaries  of  responses  coded  under  each  socialization  outcome 
or  socialization  stage  category  are  listed  in  Appendices  J 
and  K. 

Responses  from  68  respondents  were  encoded  using  both 
PSH  stage  and  socialization  outcomes  criteria.  Distribution 
of  the  68  dually  encoded  responses  by  outcome  and  stage  are 
presented  in  Table  18. 

Table  18 

Dually  Encoded  Qualitative  Responses 


PSH  Stage 

Outcomes  Survival-Control-Stability    Leadership  Actualization 

Role  Innovative  0  0 

Content  Innovative  0  1 
Custodial  2  8 

n  =  68  , 

Socialization  outcomes  could  be  inferred  from  a  total  of 
113  open  answer  responses:     custodial,   67;  content 
innovative,   29;     and  role  innovative,   17.     Responses  were 
encoded  as  custodial  if  they  related  to  providing  traditional 


1  l  8 

2  1  2 
313  2 
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services,  relying  on  past  experience,  or  providing 
consistency  and  predictability. 

Content  innovations  included  changing  scheduling 
procedures,   changing  how  planning  and  teaching  assignments 
were  arranged,   changes  in  budgeting  procedures,  development 
of  new  programs  and  curriculum,   changing  record  keeping 
procedures,   changing  goals  or  working  on  school  climate,  and 
using  new  teaching  methodologies.     Such  changes  did  not, 
necessarily,   require  a  change  in  the  role  of  the 
principalship. 

Responses  were  encoded  as  role  innovative  if  they 
required  the  principal  to  change  how  or  what  was  being  done 
as  a  part  of  the  principalship  role.     Such  entries  included 
changing  the  governance  of  the  school,   opening  up  issues  not 
traditionally  addressed  by  the  principal,   increasing  others' 
ability  to  make  decisions  for  the  school,   challenging  the 
political  status  quo   (by  the  principal) ,   and  changing 
principal's  expectations  or  leadership  style. 

All  five  stages  of  the  PSH  could  be  inferred  from  a 
total  of  188  open  answer  responses:     survival,    6;  control, 
25;   stability,   66;   leadership,   43;  and  actualization,  32. 
Respondents  were  encoded  as  survival  stage  if  they  reported 
that  they  had  made  no  goals  because  they  had  not  been  in 
positions  long  enough  or  if  they  reported  "trying  to  survive 
day  to  day"  and  hoped  to  make  it  to  the  next  year.  Control 
stage  responses  included  those  which  indicated  that  decision 
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making  was  reserved  to  the  respondent  principal,  that 
employees  were  "treated  fair  and  firmly, "  or  that  the 
respondent  principal  felt  compelled  to  attend  and  do 
everything . 

The  largest  category  of  "best  practices"  responses 
included  those  encoded  as  stability  stage  indicators. 
Principals  stated  that  they  provided  stability  with 
scheduling,  budgeting,   disciplining,  programming,  managing, 
planning,   compromising  and  resolving  conflicts,  and 
organizing,   often  through  application  of  their  valued 
experience.     Such  responses  included  references  to  being  fair 
to  everyone,   listening  to  everyone,  balancing  conflicting 
interests,  and  bringing  order  to  disorder. 

Leadership  stage  classifications  included  showing  an 
emphasis  on  curriculum  and  instruction,   concern  for 
individuals,  visioning  and  consensus  building,   and  working  on 
long  range  plans . 

Actualization  stage  classifications  included  references 
to  empowerment  of  teachers  through  sharing  decision  making, 
encouraging  individuals  toward  leadership,   freeing  and 
encouraging  individuals  to  be  innovative,   and  developing  a 
problem-solving  approach  to  school  needs.     An  explicit 
emphasis  placed  upon  valuing  and  encouraging  individuals  to 
self -actualize  was  included  in  this  category. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  summarize  results  of 
the  research  and  to  explore  implications  for  organizational 
socialization  of  school  principals.     Four  sections  contain 
discussions  related  to   (a)   the  three  socialization  outcomes 
posited  by  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979),    (b)   the  five  stages 
of  the  Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy  posited  by  Parkay 
et  al.    (1992a),    (c)   observations  relating  the  two  theories, 
and  (d)  pattern  comparisons  between  study  data  and  pilot 
study  data.     Following  are  discussions  of  theoretical 
implications,   implications  for  practice,   and  recommendations 
for  further  study. 

Socialization  Outcomes 
Results  of  common  factor  analysis  of  socialization 

outcomes  indicators  supported  the  hypothesized  associations. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  correlations  associated  with  each 

of  the  factors  derived  from  common  factor  analysis  of 

outcomes  variables . 

Custodial  Outcome  Variables 

Factor  4  is  strongly  correlated  with  the  Custodial 

Outcomes  indicators.     Four  of  the  seven  custodial  outcomes 

variables  listed  in  Chapter  III  correlated  positively  with 
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Factor  4   (see  Table  10,   items  25,   26,   27,   43).     Two  custodial 
outcomes  variables   (items  22  and  23)   correlated  strongly 
positively  (r  >   .05)  with  Factor  1.     Three  other  innovative 
outcomes  variables  supported  a  custodial  interpretation  of 
Factor  4  because  they  correlated  strongly  negative   (r  <  -.25) 
(items  8,   33,   37).     Item  26  correlated  negatively  with  Factor 
3  . 

Custodial  outcome  principals  did  not  expend  a  great 
effort  in  improving  instruction.     They  were  often  hired  and 
left  to  discover  their  own  role,   often  adopting  a  new 
perspective  in  their  new  role.     Custodial  principals  were  not 
likely  to  work  on  a  grant  proposal  and  let  things  work 
without  interference  when  possible.     They  spent  a  great  deal 
of  effort  working  on  other  people's  problems. 
Innovative  Outcome  Variables 

Factor  1  is  identified  as  the  Innovative  Outcome 
Factor.     Six  of  the  10  innovative  outcomes  variables  listed 
in  Chapter  III  had  strong  positive  correlations  with  Factor  1 
(see  Table  10,   items  8,   20,   21,   23,   24,   33).     Two  others  of 
the  10  correlated  weakly  positive   (.10  <  r  <   .20)  with  Factor 
1   (items  29,   39) .     Item  37  did  not  correlate  strongly 
positive  with  any  factor  but  correlated  strongly  negative 
(r  =  -.28)  with  Factor  4.     Item  3  0  correlated  strongly 
positive   (r  =   .55)   with  Factor  4.     Items  8,   29,   and  33  also 
correlated  highly  positive   (r  >   .27)   with  Factor  3. 
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Inclusionary  variables  correlated  strongly  positive  with 
innovative  outcomes  on  Factors  1  and  3.    (This  was  expected 
since  the  principal  would  be  at  the  greatest  distance  from  a 
boundary  and  has  greater  potential  to  influence  others  when 
he  or  she  is  most  included  within  an  organizational  level.) 
Items  14  and  15  correlated  highly  positive   (r  >  .35)  with 
Factor  1.     Items  3  and  45  correlated  positively  (r  >  .84) 
with  Factor  2.     Items  14,   35,   and  42  correlated  highly 
positive   (r  >  .84)  with  Factor  3. 

Factor  1  Innovators  valued  inservice  training,   state  or 
district  administrator  training,  and  informal  learning  on  the 
job.     They  valued  input  from  peer  administrators  and  faculty. 
They  also  reported  that  they  would  likely  work  on  a  grant 
proposal  in  the  forthcoming  year  and  spent  a  great  deal  of 
effort  toward  improving  instruction. 

Factor  3  Innovators  were  also  likely  to  work  on  a  grant 
proposal  and  spent  much  effort  toward  instructional 
improvement.     They  were  confident  in  making  changes  and 
valued  faculty  input  highly.     Not  surprisingly,   they  knew  how 
their  teachers  felt  on  important  issues,   and  teachers  were 
open  to  them.     Unlike  Factor  1  principals,   there  was  no 
correlation  with  peer  administrator  input  nor  with  the 
various  training  opportunities.     Factor  3  principals  were  not 
"bogged  down"  with  other's  problems. 
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Exceptions 

Individual  training   (Item  23)  was  hypothesized  to  load 
on  both  Innovation  and  Custodial  factors,  but  this  variable 
loaded  only  on  Factor  1.     This  can  be  explained  theoretically 
since  it  was  hypothesized  that  individual  training  is  most 
likely  to  produce  the  orientation  desired  by  the  trainer. 
Without  knowing  district  goals  it  is  impossible  to  be 
certain,  but  it  is  likely  that  change  is  the  desired  outcome 
of  many  district  training  programs. 

Value  of  job  experience  (Item  25)  was  predicted  to  load 
onto  a  Custodial  factor  but  loaded  on  both  Factor  1  and 
Factor  4.     Being  left  alone  to  discover  one's  own  role  (item 
30)  was  expected  to  lead  to  an  innovative  outcome,  but  this 
item  loaded  slightly  negative  on  Factor  1  and  highly  positive 
on  Factor  4 . 
Summary 

Relationships  derived  from  common  factor  analysis  of 
socialization  outcomes  indicators  strongly  supported  a  Factor 
1  Innovative  Outcome   (eight  correlations)   and  a  Factor  4 
Custodial  Outcome   (seven  correlations) .     Factor  3  appears  to 
be  another  Innovative  Outcome  factor  since  it  correlated 
positively  with  four  innovative  outcomes  and  three 
inclusionary  indicators . 

Factor  2  correlated  highly  positive   (r  >  .84)  with  two 
inclusionary  indicators  only.     These  two  indicators  dealt  not 
with  socialization  issues  but  with  only  time  in  position. 
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Although  time  in  position  was  represented  with  a  normal 
distribution  in  this  sample,   it  appears  to  correlate  with 
none  of  the  hypothesized  socialization  outcomes. 

Professional  Socialization  Hierarchy 
Following  is  a  summary  of  correlations  associated  with 
each  of  the  factors  derived  from  common  factor  analysis  of 
PSH  items . 

Survival  Stage   (Stage  1) 

Factor  1  was  identified  as  the  Survival  Stage  Factor. 
Four  of  six  Survival  Stage  variables   (questions  11,   26,  31, 
and  34)   correlated  highly  positive  with  Factor  1   (see  Table 
13).     Question  27  was  considered  a  potential  indicator 
variable  for  Survival,   Control,   or  Stability  Stages  but 
correlated  positively  only  with  Factor  1.     The  other 
Survival  Stage  indicator,  question  28,   correlated  weakly 
negative   (r  =  -.17)   to  Factor  1. 

Survival  stage  indicators  which  correlated  with  Factor  1 
included  being  too  busy  with  others'  problems  to  follow  own 
direction,   always  having  to  "put  out  little  fires,"  a  great 
deal  of  effort  spent  on  dealing  with  unpredictable  problems, 
and  feeling  estranged  from  family.     Survival  factor 
principals  also  reported  using  much  effort  to  prioritize 
dealing  with  many  details  and  using  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
perform  administrative  tasks.     Their  faculties  did  not  agree 
on  important  issues. 
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Control  Stage   (Stage  2) 

No  single  factor  was  identified  with  Control  Stage 
indicators.     Two  of  four  Control  Stage  variables  (questions 
32  and  40)   correlated  moderately  to  strongly  positive   (r  = 
.61)  with  Factor  2   (see  Table  13).     The  other  two  (questions 
31  and  38)   correlated  weakly  negative   (-.23  >  r  <  -.13)  with 
Factor  2  and  positively  with  Factor  1. 
Stability  Stage   (Stage  3) 

Two  factors  were  identified  with  Stability  Stage 
indicators.     The  primary  difference  was  due  to  two  managerial 
duties  indicators  which  correlated  with  Factor  3  but  not 
Factor  5.     Both  factors  correlated  positively  with  the 
valuing  of  input  from  a  broad  array  of  sources  as  expected. 

Factor  3  was  identified  most  strongly  as  the  Stability 
Factor.     Seven  of  nine  Stability  Stage  variables  correlated 
positively  with  Factor  3.     Three  questions   (15,   16,   and  17) 
correlated  highly  positive   (r  >  .59).     Four  questions   (9,  10, 
13,   and  14)   correlated  weakly  to  moderately  positive   (.34  >  r 
>  .22).     Factor  3  also  correlated  positively  with 
instructional  improvement  efforts. 

Factor  5  appears  to  be  a  subcategory  Stability  factor. 
Five  of  nine  Stability  Stage  variables  correlated  positively 
with  Factor  5.     Two  questions   (13  and  14)   correlated  highly 
positive   (r  >   .64),   and  three  others    (15,    16,   and  17) 
correlated  moderately  positive   (.20  <  r  <   .33) . 
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Leadership  Stage   (Stage  4) 

Factors  2  and  4  correlated  with  Leadership  Stage 
indicators.     Item  35,    "know  how  individual  faculty  feel"  on 
issues,   appeared  to  be  the  indicator  which  differentiated 
these  two  factors.     Factor  2  principals  preferred  input  from 
faculty  and  Factor  4  principals  from  community  sources.  Both 
factors  correlated  positively  with  leadership  traits:  grant 
writing,   consensus  among  teachers,   instructional  improvement, 
concern  for  program  quality,   and  understanding  individual 
teachers . 

Six  of  nine  Leadership  Stage  variables  correlated 
positively  with  Factor  2   (see  Table  13).     Three  questions 
(35,   42,   and  44)   correlated  highly  positive   (r  >   .53),  and 
three  others   (questions  7,   8,   and  33)   correlated  moderately 
positive   (r  >  . 24) . 

Five  of  nine  Leadership  Stage  variables  correlated 
positively  with  Factor  4.     Two  questions   (7  and  8)  correlated 
highly  positive   (r  >  .73),   and  three  questions   (33,   42,  and 
44)   correlated  weakly  positive   (r  >  .24) . 
Actualization  Stage   (Stage  5) 

No  single  factor  was  identified  with  Actualization 
Stage  indicators.     The  four  Actualization  Stage  variables 
did  not  load  primarily  upon  any  single  factor.     Question  33 
correlated  weakly  positive   (r  >  .21)  with  Factors  2  and  4. 
Question  35  correlated  strongly  positive   (r  =   .53)  with 
Factor  2.     Question  18  correlated  moderately  positive   (r  > 
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.31)  with  Factors  3  and  5.     Question  19  correlated  weakly- 
positive   (r  =  .24)  with  Factor  3. 
Summary 

Five  factor  structures  were  derived  from  common  factor 
analysis  of  PSH  indicators .     Four  correlations  of  Survival 
Stage  indicators  supported  identifying  Factor  1  with  that 
stage.     Additionally,   the  association  of  a  positive 
correlation  with  item  27  and  the  other  Survival  Stage 
indicators  on  Factor  1  may  indicate  that  item  27  is  more 
appropriately  identified  with  the  Survival  Stage. 

Control  Stage  indicators  correlated  inadequately  to 
identify  any  factor  with  that  stage.     Stability  Stage  factors 
loaded  most  heavily  (seven  of  nine)   on  Factor  3,  but  also 
correlated  strongly  (five  of  nine)  with  Factor  5.     Factor  3 
principals  appeared  to  have  a  managerial  attitude,  but  Factor 
3  also  correlated  positively  with  instructional  improvement. 

Leadership  Stage  variables  loaded  most  heavily  on 
Factors  2  and  4   (six  of  nine  and  five  of  nine,   respectively) . 
Factor  2  principals  appeared  to  place  more  value  on  faculty 
input.     Factor  4  principals  seemed  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
community  input.     Actualization  Stage  indicators  failed  to 
correlate  with  any  clear  pattern. 

Common  Socialization  Variables 
A  single  factor  structure  was  derived  from  common  factor 
analysis  of  nine  indicators  which  had  been  hypothesized  to 
correlate  with  two  outcomes  and  four  divisions  among 
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socialization  stages  of  the  PSH.     All  but  2  of  the  18 
significant   (p  <   .05)   correlations  among  the  variables 
supported  the  divisions  and  provided  some  insights  into 
relationships  among  the  outcomes  and  stages   (refer  to  Table 
17)  . 

Survival  Stage  and  Custodial  Outcome  indicators  2  6  and 
27  correlated  positively  with  each  other  and  negatively  with 
Innovative  Outcome  and  Stages  3-5  indicators  8,   14,   33,  and 
42 .     Respondents  who  preferred  to  let  things  work  without 
interference  also  reported  being  so  busy  dealing  with  others 1 
problems  that  they  could  not  get  to  their  own  work.     They  did 
not  expend  as  much  effort  in  improving  instruction,   did  not 
place  a  high  value  on  faculty  input,  were  not  likely  to  work 
on  a  grant  proposal,   and  did  not  feel  that  teachers  were  open 
with  them. 

Stages  3-5  and  Innovative  Outcome  indicators  3  3  and  42 
correlated  positively  with  each  other  and  with  Inclusivity 
indicators  15,   and  45.     Stage  3  indicators  14  and  15 
correlated  positively  with  each  other  and  with  Stages  4-5  and 
Innovative  Outcome  indicators  33  and  42.     Respondents  who 
were  likely  to  work  on  a  grant  proposal  felt  that  their 
teachers  were  open,  and  they  valued  input  from  peer 
administrators  and  faculty.     Respondents  who  had  been  in 
position  longest  appeared  to  know  their  faculty  members' 
feelings  on  individual  issues  and  valued  faculty  input. 
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Stability  of  Factor  Patterns  Across  Samples 
Patterns  derived  from  common  factor  analysis  of  limited 
portions  of  the  pilot  study  data  were  compared  to  those 
derived  from  final  study  data.     Consistency  among  the  factor 
loadings  resulting  from  two  separate  analyses  of  data 
collected  more  than  a  year  apart  may  be  considered  an 
indication  that  the  properties  being  measured  are  stable 
within  the  population  over  time.  The  most  notable 
similarities  between  pilot  and  study  factor  structures  dealt 
with  principals'   stated  areas  of  emphasis  and  with  the  social 
groups  from  which  they  sought  confirmation  in  their  job 
performances . 

Correlations  within  three  dimensions  of  the  PSH--Sources 
of  Principals'  Confirmation,  Areas  of  Emphasis,   and  selected 
other  characteristics  from  the  Likert  portion  and  contrasts 
portion  of  the  pilot  study  survey  instrument  were  compared. 
Sources  of  Confirmation 

Two  factor  patterns  among  indicators  for  principals ' 
sources  of  confirmation  were  observed  in  both  the  current 
study  and  the  pilot  study  data.     Factors  3  and  5  in  the 
current  study  and  Factors  1  and  4  in  the  pilot  study 
contrasted  the  valuing  of  nonschool-based  administrative 
peers  and  community  variables  against  valuing  of  school -based 
faculty  and  student  variables.     Self -reflection  correlated 
most  highly  with  pilot  study  Factor  2  but  did  not  correlate 
as  the  primary  source  of  confirmation  in  any  of  the  factors 
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derived  from  analyses  in  the  current  study.     Self -reflection 
did  correlate  moderately  highly  (among  other  sources)  with 
Factors  3  and  5  in  the  final  study  (see  Tables  3  and  13). 
Areas  of  Emphasis 

Four  factor  patterns  accounted  for  greatest  variability 
among  indicators  for  principals'   areas  of  emphasis  in  the 
pilot  study  data.     All  four  patterns  were  similarly  observed 
in  the  current  study  data  (refer  to  Tables  4  and  13) . 

Factor  1  loadings  from  the  pilot  data  were  similar  to 
Factor  4  in  the  current  study  data:     negative  correlation 
with  administrative  management  and  positive  correlations  with 
efforts  to  improve  instruction  and  to  monitor  program  quality 
and  performance. 

Factor  3  loadings  from  the  pilot  study  data  were  similar 
to  Factor  3  loadings  in  the  current  study  data:  positive 
correlations  with  administrative  management  efforts, 
improving  instruction,   and  monitoring  program  quality  and 
performance . 

Factor  4  loadings  from  the  pilot  study  data  were  similar 
to  Factor  2  loadings  in  the  current  study  data:  positive 
correlations  with  effort  to  improve  instruction  and  to 
monitor  program  quality  and  performance,   and  negative 
correlation  with  effort  to  respond  to  unpredictable  daily 
events . 

Factor  6  loadings  from  the  pilot  study  data  were  similar 
to  Factor  1  loadings  in  the  current  study  data:  positive 
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correlation  with  effort  in  administrative  management  and 
negative  correlation  with  monitoring  program  quality  and 
performance.     The  factors  controlling  the  fifth  largest 
amount  of  variance  in  both  samples  did  not  match. 
Other  PSH  Patterns 

Five  variables  from  the  Likert  portion  and  two  variables 
from  the  contrasting  choices  portion  of  the  pilot  survey 
instrument  remained  on  the  final  survey.  Correlation 
patterns  in  Factor  1   (see  Table  5)   appeared  to  parallel 
loadings  for  Factor  1   (see  Table  13) .  Characteristic 
loadings  included  strong  positive  correlations   (r  >  .42) 
for  questions  26,   34,   and  38,  with  weak  negative  correlation 
(r  =  --17)   to  question  28.     Question  31  correlated  strongly 
positive   (r  =  .71)  with  Factor  1  in  the  current  study  (see 
Table  13)  but  weakly  positive   (r  =  .05)  with  Factor  1  from 
the  pilot  study  (see  Table  5) . 

Factor  2  from  the  pilot  study  data  (Table  5)  contained 
similar  loadings  to  Factor  4  in  the  current  study  (Table  13). 
Relatively  weak  or  neutral  correlations   (-.20  >  r  <  10)  with 
questions  34  and  38,   small  negative  correlations   (-.40  <  r  < 
-.10)  with  questions  2  6  and  31,   and  small  positive 
correlations   (.10  <  r  <   .20)  with  question  28  characterized 
both  factors.     Both  patterns  in  Factor  5  from  the  pilot  study 
analysis   (see  Table  5)   and  Factor  2  from  the  final  study  (see 
Table  13)   are  the  same  as  for  the  previous  pair  of  factors, 
with  the  exception  that  the  latter  pair  have  strongly 
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negative  correlations  with  question  38.     Two  correlations 
with  Factor  1   (see  Table  6)   are  similar  to  correlations  of 
questions  27  and  3  3  in  Factor  4   (see  Table  13) . 

Theoretical  Implications 

Custodial  Outcome  variables  loaded  on  a  single  factor  as 
predicted.     Innovative  Outcome  variables  loaded  onto  two 
correlated  (r  =  .28)   factors  but  were  not  defined  as  either 
role  or  content  innovative.     The  emergence  of  a  fourth  factor 
having  large  loadings  for  experience  only,   and  no  other  even 
small  loadings,  may  be  indicative  of  the  lack  of  any 
relationship  between  experience  and  eventual  social  outcome. 
The  existence  of  outcomes  distinctions  is  supported,  at 
least,   for  the  distinction  between  Custodial  orientations  and 
Innovative  orientations.     Qualitative  data  from  open-ended 
survey  questions  support  the  existence  of  both  Role 
Innovative  Outcomes  and  Content  Innovative  Outcome. 

Only  three  of  the  five  predicted  PSH  stages  corresponded 
to  the  factors  derived  in  this  study.     Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  revisions  of  the  PSH  to  reflect  this  finding. 
Existence  of  Stages  2  and  5  was  not  supported  by  analysis  of 
objective  data. 

Survival  Stage  indicators  loaded  on  a  single  factor  as 
predicted.     Stability  Stage  indicators  loaded  onto  two 
correlated  factors   (r  =   .29),   and  Leadership/Actualization 
Stage  indicators  loaded  onto  two  other  correlated  factors 
(r  =   .39).     Although  scales  need  to  be  further  defined,  the 
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results  of  this  study  are  supportive,   if  not  conclusive,  that 
such  orientations  exist.     Qualitative  answers  to  open-ended 
survey  questions  supported  the  existence  of  all  five-stage 
orientations . 

Correlations  of  common  socialization  variables  (see 
Table  17)  were  consistent  with  predictions  based  upon  both  of 
the  socialization  theories  in  question.  Inclusivity 
indicators  correlated  positively  with  Leadership/ 
Actualization  and  Stability  Stage  indicators  as  well  as  with 
Innovative  Outcome  indicators.     This  was  expected  if,   as  Van 
Maanen  and  Schein   (1979)  hypothesized,   one  is  more  able  to 
influence  the  organization  as  one  becomes  further  removed 
from  the  socialization  boundaries  crossed  upon  entry. 

Years 1  experience  within  the  school  correlated 
positively  with  two  indicators  of  the  higher  stages  of  the 
PSH.     Parkay  et  al .    (1992a)  had  observed  that  a  principal's 
eventual  stage  of  operation  might  be  indicated  soon  after  the 
first  year  and  that  little  change  from  the  initial  stage  had 
been  observed  among  some  of  the  principals  in  the 
longitudinal  study. 

Positive  correlations  of  Innovative  Outcome  and  Stages 
4-5  variables  with  Stage  3  variables  may  indicate  a  need  for 
greater  definition  of  those  variables  or  that  principals 
operating  within  Stage  3   (Stability)  may  also  be  innovative. 
Parkay  et  al .    (1992a)  hypothesized  that  principals  may 
operate  in  more  than  one  stage  simultaneously.     This  may 
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further  explain  the  lack  of  clear  definition  among  some  of 
the  correlational  and  factor  analysis  results. 

Implications  for  Practice 
Many  positive  comments  on  the  returned  surveys  indicated 
that  principals  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  their 
practices.     Surveys  such  as  this  one  may  facilitate 
introspection.     Survey  data  presented  in  Table  9  indicated 
that  the  "typical"  principal  teaches  for  about  6  years, 
serves  as  assistant  principal  for  about  5  years,   and  has 
already  served  as  principal  for  about  8  years,   5  of  which 
were  at  the  current  assignment.     Principals  may  typically  be 
appointed  directly  into  the  principalship  at  a  school  or  work 
for  about  1  to  14  years  at  the  school  before  being  promoted 
to  the  principalship.     Most  of  the  principals  in  this  study 
were  mature  educators  with  18  to  30  years'   total  experience 
(0  to  14  of  which  they  obtained  in  their  current  school) .  A 
great  deal  of  socialization  has  already  occurred,  and 
orientations  may  be  predisposed  in  individuals  prior  to  their 
becoming  principals. 

Time  has  been  a  traditional  measurement  of  socialization 
within  a  position,   but  time  in  a  position  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  good  measure  for  the  other  socialization  variables. 
Years'   experience  at  current  school   (Q3)   and  years' 
experience  as  principal  within  current  school   (Q45)   did  not 
strongly  correlate   (r  >   .50)  with  any  of  the  other 
socialization  variables  in  either  factor  analysis.  Weak 
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positive  correlations   (.20  <  r  <   .30)  were  obtained  between 
experience  and  innovative  outcomes  variables  and  with  the 
upper  three  stages  of  the  PSH.     It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
principals  are  socializing  with  mere  passage  of  time. 
Follow-up  and  direction  are  important  if  principals  are 
expected  to  impact  their  organizations.     Such  follow-up  is 
especially  important  for  principals  who  indicate  the 
"Survival,"  Stage  1  orientation.     Districts  should  diagnose 
such  cases  and  provide  immediate  and  long-term  support. 

All  types  of  training  reported  as  valued  by  Innovative 
Factor  1  respondents  were  positively  correlated  with  reported 
efforts  at  instructional  improvement  and  other  innovative 
outcomes  variables.     Training  mode  may  not  be  as  important  as 
the  attitude  with  which  practicing  principals  receive 
training.     Valuing  of  training  by  principals  was  associated 
with  their  efforts  toward  instructional  improvement. 
Custodial  Factor  4  respondents  valued  training  less  and 
reported  expending  less  effort  in  instructional  improvement. 

Custodial  outcomes  variables  correlated  positively  with 
each  other,  but  negatively  with  efforts  at  instructional 
improvement  and  with  other  innovative  outcomes  variables. 
These  variables  failed  to  correlate  with  any  type  of 
training,   experience,   or  lack  of  experience  but  correlated 
strongly  positive   (r  >   .50)    to  the  respondents'   being  left 
without  direction- to  discover  their  own  role  at  their  current 
principalship.     It  may  be  a  false  assumption  that  principals 
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already  know  or  will  simply  find  out  on  their  own  all  they 
need  to  know  about  the  principalship  role. 

Survival  Stage  variables  loaded  heavily  upon  a  single 
factor  and  correlated  slightly  negatively  (r  <   .20)  with 
efforts  at  improvement  of  instruction.     None  of  the  sources 
of  confirmation  variables  correlated  even  moderately  with 
this  factor.     Principals  expressing  survival  stage  concerns 
might  benefit  from  additional  training  in  self -reflection, 
socialization  techniques,   or  other  training  for  educational 
improvement.     District  and  school  personnel  should  be  made 
aware  of  outward  signs  of  a  principal  struggling  for  survival 
and  should  actively  observe.     Positive  socialization  should 
be  facilitated  at  all  levels  for  principals  experiencing  such 
survival  stage  concerns. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 
The  brevity  of  the  instrument  used  within  this  study 
precluded  using  the  broad  scope  of  indicators  necessary  for 
full  development  of  scales  for  all  eight  socialization 
classifications.     Additional  socialization  variables  should 
be  developed  for  distinguishing  between  role  and  content 
innovations.     Additional  variables  should  also  be  developed 
to  distinguish  between  actualization  and  leadership  stage 
concerns  and  to  define  control  and  stability  stage  concerns 
if  all  of  those  stages  are  ever  observed. 

Further  investigations  concentrating  on  individual 
outcomes  or  stage  orientations  might  provide  an  opportunity 
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to  develop  scales  in  more  depth  without  lengthening  the 
amount  of  response  time  required  of  principals .  Qualitative 
case  study  of  individuals  who  typify  the  classifications  and 
of  others  who  seemingly  possess  orientations  spanning  several 
classifications  might  clarify  the  situational  aspect  of 
principals  operating  simultaneously  within  multiple  stage 
levels . 

No  patterns  were  observed  between  outcome  and  kinds  of 
training  received  or  valued  by  principals.     An  investigation 
of  context-based  district  goals  for  principalship  training 
and  inservice,   followed  by  an  evaluation  of  outcomes,  might 
shed  more  light  on  the  effects  of  various  types  of  training 
on  outcomes . 

Two  distinct  patterns  of  socializing  emerged  in  the 
pilot  study  and  remained  stable  in  the  final  study:  one 
toward  district  and  community  level,   the  other  to  school  site 
sources  of  confirmation.     Socialization  may  be  concurrently 
occurring  in  more  than  one  sphere  and  separate  socialization 
scales  may  be  required.     Further  study  of  the  various  spheres 
of  influence  on  principals'   actions  might  be  helpful. 

One  final  question  concerns  the  effects  of  state 
mandates  in  school  restructuring  and  governance  on  the 
socialization  processes  experienced  by  the  principals.  Do 
mandated  change  strategies  induce  innovativeness  or 
custodianship  of  the  new  status  quo?     How  will  principals 
operating  in  the  survival  stage  accomplish  a  mandated  school 
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vision?    How  will  principals  react  to  the  stress  resulting 
from  implementation  of  such  state-mandated  reforms? 


APPENDIX  A 
PSI,    PILOT  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


Principal     Socialization  Inventory 


Directions:     Place  a  check  beside  the  response  with  which  you  most  closely  agree 
in  each  multiple  choice  question  and  fill  in  all  blanks  on  the  other  questions. 
Feel  free  to  write  additional  comments  anywhere  on  the  instrument.  Your 
thoughts  are  of  great  interest  to  us  and  any  written  comments  will  be  treated  as 
additional  data. 


Part  I-A.     School  Characteristics 

1.  Number  of  Students  ;  Number  of  Teachers  

2.  Grade  levels  taught  at  this  site:  

3.  Location: 

1.   city 

2.   suburb  of  city 

3.   rural  or  small  town 

Part    I-B.       Personal  Characteristics 

4.    Years  experience  as  a  principal 

5.    Years  experience  as  assistant  principal 

6.    Total  years  experience  in  education 

7-    For  how  many  more  years  do  you  want  to  continue  to  be  a  principal? 

Part    II.        Preference  Questions 

8 .  With  whom  would  you  most  likely  consult  in  order  to  find  out  how  you  are  doing 
as  an  administrator?  (You  may  choose  more  than  one,  but  please  rank  order  them 
if  you  do  so. ) 

1.   self 

2.   school  site  faculty  or  staff 

3.   students 

4.   fellow  administrators 

5.   district  level  staff 

6.   non-school  friends 

7.   parents 

8-   other  (please  specify) 

9.  In  regard  to  the  actual  daily  effort  you  expend  on  each  of  the  following 
types  of  tasks,  please  rank  order  them  in  order  of  those  requiring  most 
effort  to  those  requiring  least. 

1-   monitoring  program  quality  and  performance? 

2-   encouraging  or "brainstorming"  with  others  to  improve  instruction? 

3-   administrative  management  tasks   (paperwork,  reports,  etc.)? 

4-   prioritizing  tasks  and  getting  self  organized? 

5-   developing  routine  procedures  to  make  things  run  more  smoothly? 

6-   responding  to  unpredictable  daily  events? 

7.   other  (Please  specify:  ) 
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Which,   if  any,  of  the  following  do  you  feel  should  receive  more  or  less  of 
your  daily  time  and  effort  than  you  presently  allocate:     (Mark  a  "+"  for 
those  which  you  feel  need  more,  or  "-"  for  any  which  might  need  less.) 

1-   monitoring  program  quality  and  performance? 

2-   encouraging  or "brainstorming"  with  others  to  improve  instruction? 

3-   administrative  management  tasks  (paperwork,  reports,  etc.)? 

4-   prioritizing  tasks  and  getting  self  organized? 

5-   developing  routine  procedures  to  make  things  run  more  smoothly? 

6-   responding  to  unpredictable  daily  events? 

7.   other  (Please  specify:   \ 


Part  III.  Likert  Scale  Items.     Please  react  to  each  of  the  following 

statements  in  reflection  of  your  most  recent  calendar  year  as  principal.     If  you  have 
just  started  your  first  year  as  principal,  please  reflect  only  upon  the  current  year. 
Circle  the  Strongly  Agree  (SA)   for  items  which  most  closely  describe  your 
experiences  and  Strongly  Disagree  (SD)  with  those  which  are  most  different. 

[SA,    Strongly   Agree;    A,    Agree;    N,    Neither;    D,    Disagree;    SD,  Strongly 
Disagree] 
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11.  "I'm  often  so  busy  dealing  with  others'  problems  that 
it  is  difficult  to  implement  my  own  agenda." 

12.  "I  am  nearly  always  in  the  classrooms." 

13.  "There  is  a  local  staff  or  other  person  who  helps  me  to 
know  who  and  what  is  important  and  what  to  deal  with 
first. " 

14.  "Things  are  beginning  to  fall  into  place  and  I'm 
beginning  to  work  out  my  routines." 

15.  "I  never  seem  to  have  enough  time  to  get  into  the 
classrooms  as  much  as  I  would  prefer." 

16.  "I  never  know  what  kinds  of  little  fires  I  might  have 
to  put  out  next . " 

17.  "Things  are  running  pretty  smoothly  and  all  I  have  to 
do  now  is  routine  maintenance  of  programs . " 

18.  "Faculty  members  supervised  most  of  our  projects  so  that 
I  could  be  free  to  facilitate  new  ones." 

19.  "I  like  to  provide  the  leadership,   follow  up  support, 
and  actively  contribute  input  on  all  our  projects." 

20.  "I  have  many  new  ideas  for  our  school  and  am  always 
helping  others  to  see  them." 

21.  "Hiring  a  few  more  faculty  and  staff  of  my  own  choosing 
might  make  things  work  more  smoothly. " 

22.  "There  are  not  enough  hours  in  the  day  for  me  to  do 
everything  that  this  job  requires." 

23.  "Since  I  first  took  this  job,   I  almost  feel  like  a 
stranger  to  my  personal  life  and  my  family." 
"There  are  so  many  details  about  this  job  that  I  must 
keep  under  control,   that  I  worry  about  experiencing  an 
overload. " 


SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

M 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 
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Part  IV:  Personal  Choices.     Although  the  items  in  the  following  pairs  may  not 
be  mutually  exclusive,  please  choose  one  item  from  each  pair  as  the  one  most 
acceptable  to  you  (questions  25  -  32) . 


25.  1.   Developing  a  grant  proposal  to  enhance  the  school  program 

2.   Working  with  a  well  identified  school  problem 

26.  1.   Having  a  well  managed  school 

2.   Having  a  well  informed  faculty 

27.  1.   Working  on  contingencies  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 

possibilities 

2.   Dealing  effectively  with  a  variety  of  daily  issues  and 

problems  as  they  arise 

28.  Reading  in  the  headlines  of  the  local  newspaper  that  your  school: 

1-  was  the  best  managed  and  had  the  fewest  and  least  serious 

discipline  problems  in  the  district/area  this  year 

2-  was  represented  by  more  students  receiving  the  highest  awards 

at  the  annual  district-wide  or  area-wide  academic  awards  ceremony 

29.  Reading  in  the  headlines  of  the  local  newspaper  that  your  school: 

1-  had  the  lowest  test  scores  in  the  district/area  this  year 

2-  had  the  most  serious  discipline  problems  in  the  district/area 

30.  Being  known  as  a  person  who: 

1-  is  always  consistent  and  decisive 

2.  always  allows  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  to  others 

31-        1-  "Schools  must  always  exist  in  a  state  of  change.    Change  is  an 

integral  part  of  schooling. " 

2-  "If  it  isn't  broken,  don't  fix  it." 

32.  1.  Developing  a  well  disciplined  and  efficient  faculty 

2.  Developing  a  creative  faculty 

Part    V.       Open   Answer  Questions 

33.  Name  your  top  school-wide  priorities  for  the  1992/93  school  year,   in  order. 


34.     What  do  you  enjoy  most  about  your  daily  work  activities?  Why! 


35.     What  do  you  feel  are  your  greatest  assets  in  becoming  a  great  principal? 
How  do  you  plan  to  use  them? 


APPENDIX  B 
PSI,   LETTER  TO  PILOT  SURVEY  RESPONDENTS 


September  21,  1992 


Dear  Colleague: 

You  were  selected  for  this  survey  because  of  the  amount  of 
experience  you  have  attained  as  a  school  principal. 
Researchers  from  the  University  of  Florida,  Washington  State 
University,   the  University  of  Northern  Colorado,   and  the 
University  of  Georgia  are  continuing  a  five  year  national 
study  of  the  development  of  the  principalship .  Your 
participation  is  very  important  to  us  since  you  were  selected 
as  part  of  a  limited  stratified  sampling. 

We  would  appreciate  10  minutes  of  your  time  to  share  with  us 
some  of  your  experiences  through  the  enclosed  survey. 
Results  will  be  tabulated  on  October  2,    1992,   and  will  be 
used  to  develop  inservice  for  principals  and  to  train  future 
principals  to  better  deal  with  their  particularly  trying 
first  years.     Any  information  that  you  share  with  us  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential.     A  pre-addressed,   stamped  envelop 
has  been  provided  for  your  convenience. 

You  may  order  a  copy  of  the  executive  summary  of  this  study 
by  completing  the  coupon  below  and  returning  it  with  your 
survey  in  the  pre-addressed  envelope  provided.     Should  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  survey  or  study,  you  may 
contact : 

John  W.  Rhodes 
P.   0.  Box  11656 
Pensacola,   Florida  32524 
(904)484-4619 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  valuable  insights  in  the  further 
development  of  the  profession. 


Please  send  a  copy  of  the  executive  summary  of  PSI  results 
to: 

Name : 

Address : 

City:  State: 

Zip: 
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APPENDIX  C 
REVISED  PS I 


Revised  PSI 


Directions:     Please  feel  free  to  write  additional  comments  anywhere  on  this 
instrument.     Your  thoughts  are  of  great  interest  and  any  written  comments  will 
be  treated  as  data.     All  responses  will  also  be  kept  confidential  and  original 
returns  will  be  destroyed  after  analysis.    There  are  no  "wrong"  answers. 


Part  I-A. 


School  Characteristics     Part    I-B.       Personal  Characteristics 


1 .  Number  of  students 
at  this  school : 

2 .  Number  of  teachers 
at  this  school: 

3 .  Grade  levels  taught 
at  this  site: 


4 .  Years  experience 
as  a  principal : 

5 .  Years  experience 
at  this  school : 

6 .  Years  experience 
in  education: 


Part  II.    Personal  and  Professional  Preferences 

Please  rate  the  following  types  of  activities  relative  to  the  total  amount  of 
weekly  effort/time  you  feel  each  receives  or  needs  to  receive  at  your  school. 


ACTUAL 

3FFORT 

EFFORT 

NEEDED 

Little 

More 

7. 

monitoring  program  quality 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I 

2 

3 

4 

and  performance/evaluation 

8. 

instructional  improvement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9. 

administrative  management 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

tasks  (paperwork,  reports, 

meetings,  etc.) 

10. 

setting  priorities  and 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

getting  organized 

11. 

deve 1 op  ing / changing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

routines 

12. 

responding  to  unpredictable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

daily  events 

13. 

supervising  student  behavior 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

How  much  weight  would  you  assign  to  input  received  from  the  following  sources 
regarding  your  own  job  performance? 

Not  much  Much 
weight   weight 


14. 

parents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

15. 

school  site  faculty  or  staff 

1 

2 

3 

4 

16. 

students 

1 

2 

3 

4 

17. 

fellow  administrators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

18. 

district  level  staff 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19. 

non-school  friends/community  members 

1 

2 

3 

4 

20. 

conscious  self-reflection 

1 

2 

3 

4 

21. 

other 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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Part  III:  Likert  Scale  Items.     Please  react  to  each  of  the  following  statements 
in  reflection  of  your  most  recent  calendar  year  as  principal.    Circle  the 
Strongly  Agree  (SA)   for  items  which  most  closely  describe  your  experiences  and 
Strongly  Disagree  (SD)  with  those  which  are  most  different. 


Strongly  Disagree-1;  Disagree-2;  Agree-3;  Strongly  Agree-4 
SD  D  A  SA 


22.  "I'm  so  busy  dealing  with  others'  problems  that  it  is 

often  hard  to  do  the  things  I  would  like."  12        3  4 

23.  "I  try  not  to  interfere  with  things  that  work  well 

already."  12        3  4 

24.  "I  sometimes  rely  on  someone  who  knows  the  area  and 
school  better  than  myself  to  help  me  know  the  local 

customs  and  influential  people."  12        3  4 

25.  "I  am  comfortable  in  changing  policies  or  procedures."      12        3  4 

26.  "I  never  seem  to  have  as  much  time  for  the  classroom 

as  I  would  like."  12        3  4 

27.  "I  am  sometimes  frustrated  because  I  never  know  what 

kinds  of  little  fires  I  might  have  to  put  out  next."  12        3  4 

28.  "Faculty  members  supervised  most  of  our  projects  so 

that  I  was  free  to  start  new  ones."  12        3  4 

29.  "I  like  to  actively  work  with  all  of  our  school 

projects  at  all  times."  12        3  4 

30.  "I  am  likely  to  help  develop  at  least  one  long  range 

grant  this  year . "  12        3  4 

31.  "I  know  how  individual  faculty  and  staff  members 

feel  on  most  issues  here."  12        3  4 

32.  "There  are  not  enough  hours  in  the  work  day  for  me  to 

do  everything  I  need  to  do."  12        3  4 

33.  "Since  I  first  took  this  job,  I  almost  feel  like  a 

stranger  to  my  personal  life."  12        3  4 

34.  "I  must  keep  up  with  so  many  job  related  details  that 

I  sometimes  feel  overloaded. "  12        3  4 

35.  "My  training,  other  than  college,   for  being  a  principal 

very  structured  and  thorough."  12        3  4 

36.  "I  was  made  to  feel  very  welcome  by  other  district 

administrators  when  I  was  first  hired  as  principal."         12        3  4 

37.  "School  staff  members  keep  me  informed  about  almost 

everything  that  goes  on  in  this  school . "  12        3  4 

38.  "I  always  try  to  'go  by  the  book. ' "  12        3  4 

39.  "Teachers  and  school  staff  are  very  open  and  frequently 

let  me  know  how  I  can  assist  them  in  their  job. "  12        3  4 

40.  "I  see  things  much  differently  now  that  I  am  a 

principal . "  12        3  4 

41.  "Our  faculty  members  agree  on  what  is  important."  12        3  4 
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Part  IV:     Background  and  Training 

Rate  the  following  types  of  preparation  relative  to  their  impacts  on  your 
current  practice.     (Please  reflect  upon  both  daily  activities  and  long  range 
plans . ) 

No  Much 
Impact  Impact 

42.  Formal  classes  at  colleges  and  universities  12  3  4 

43 .  District  group  inservices  or  preservice 

presentations  12  3  4 

44.  Individual  training  by  experienced  principals  12  3  4 

45.  Individual  training  by  district  or  other 

supervisory  personnel  12  3  4 

46.  Previous  and  current  job  experience  12  3  4 

47.  Series  of  activities  within  district  and/ or 

state  approved  training/ internship  plan  12  3  4 

48.  Various  unrelated  events/opportunities  12  3  4 

49.  Informal  conversations  and  observations  with 

administrators,   faculty,  and  staff  12  3  4 

Part  V.     Open  Answer  Questions 

50.  Name  your  top  three  personal  priorities  for  your  school  during  the  1993/94 
school  year. 


51.     What  do  you  enjoy  most  about  your  daily  work  activities?  Why? 


52.     What  do  you  feel  are  your  greatest  assets  in  becoming  a  great  principal? 
How  do  you  plan  to  use  them? 


APPENDIX  D 
PSI    (2ND  REVISION) 


P     S     X    (2nd  revision) 


Directions:     Your  thoughts  about  this  instrument  are  of  great  interest  and  any 
written  comments  in  the  margins  or  on  the  back  will  be  treated  as  data. 
Please    answer  candidly.     All  answers  are  confidential  and  none  are  "wrong." 


School  Characteristics: 

Personal  Characteristics: 

1.    Number  of  students 

at  this  school : 

4. 

Years  experience  as 

assistant  principal: 

2 .    Grade  levels  taught 

at  this  school : 

5. 

Years  experience 

as  a  principal : 

3 .     Years  experience 

6. 

Years  experience 

at  this  school: 

in  education: 

Personal    and  Professional 

preferences : 

Rate    the    following    types  of 

activities  relative  to  the  total  amount  of  weekly  effort/time  you  feel 
each    currently    receives    or    should  receive. 


EFFORT  EXPENDED  EFFORT  NEEDED 


Little  Much      Less  More 

7 .  monitoring  program  quality 

and  performance   1        2        3        4  12        3  4 

8  .  instructional  improvement  1        2        3        4  12        3  4 

9.  administrative  management 

tasks   (paperwork,  reports, 

meetings,  etc.)  1       2        3        4  12        3  4 

10.  setting  priorities  and 

getting  organized  1       2        3        4  12        3  4 

11.  responding  to  unpredictable 

daily  events  1        2        3        4  12        3  4 

12.  discipline/student  behavior        1234  1234 


How  much  weight  would  you  assign  to  input  received  from  the  following 
sources  regarding  your  own  job  performance? 

Not  much  Much 
weight   weight 

13.  parents  and  students  1  2  2  4_ 

14.  school  site  faculty  or  staff  1  2  2  4_ 

15.  fellow  principals  1  2  2  4_ 

16.  district  level  staff  1  2  2  4_ 

17-  non-school  friends /community  members  _1  2.  2  4_ 

18.  conscious  self-reflection  1  2  2  4_ 

19.  other  12  3  4 
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Background    and    Training:       Rate    the    following    types    of  preparation 


relative  to  impacts  on  your  current  practice. 

No  Much 
Impact  Impact 

20  .    Group  inservice/preservice  presentations  1  2  3  4_ 

21 .  Formal  classes  at  colleges  and  universities  1  2  3  4_ 

22.  Series  of  activities  designed  specifically 
to  give  me  and  others  a  complete  knowledge 

of  the  principalship  1  2  3.  4_ 

23  .     Individual  training  (one-on-one)  1  2  2  4_ 

24.  Informal  conversations  and  observations  with 

administrators,   faculty,  staff,  or  students  1  2  3  4_ 

25.  Previous  and  current  job  experience  12  3  4 


Please    react    to    each    of    the    following    statements    with    "Strongly  Agree" 
to    items  which    are    most    like    your    experience    and    "Strongly    Disagree"  to 
those  which  are  most  different. 


Strongly    Disagree-1;    Disagree-2;    Agree-3;     Strongly  Agree-4 


SD 

D 

A 

SA 

26 . 

"I'm  so  busy  dealing  with  others'  problems  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  implement  mv  own  agenda." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

27. 

"I  try  not  to  interfere  with  things  that  work  well 
already. " 

1 

2 

3 

4 

28. 

"There  is  a  local  staff  or  other  person  upon  whom  I 
can  rely  to  help  me  know  who  and  what  is  important  and 
what  to  deal  with  first." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

29. 

"I  am  confident  in  changing  policies  or  procedures 
at  this  school . " 

1 

2 

3 

4 

30. 

"I  was  generally  left  alone  to  discover  what  my  job 
duties  should  be  in  this  organization." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

31. 

"I  am  sometimes  frustrated  because  I  never  know  what 
kinds  of  little  fires  I  might  have  to  out  out  next." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

32. 

"I  am  active  at  everv  phase  of  all  our  oroiects." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

33. 

"I  am  likelv  to  work  on  a  grant  proposal  this  vear." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

34. 

"Since  I  first  took  this  job,   I  almost  feel  like  a 
s_tranqer  to  mv  personal  life  and  familv." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

35. 

"I  usually  know  how  individual  faculty  and  staff 
members  at  this  school  feel  on  most  issues." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

36. 

"There  are  not  enough  hours  in  the  work  day  for  me  to 
do  everything  that  this  nob  reouires . " 

1 

2 

3 

4 

37. 

"When  I  was  first  appointed  as  a  principal,   I  knew  in 
advance  and  was  trained  specifically  for  that  job." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

38. 

"This  job  involves  so  many  details  that  I  am  still 
learning  how  to  deal  with  some  of  them." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

39. 

"My  peer  principals  in  the  district  made  me  feel  very 
welcome  among  them  when  I  first  became  principal." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

40. 

"School  staff  members  keep  me  informed  about  almost 
everything  that  goes  on  in  this  school . " 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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41 .  "I  always  'go  by  the  book.  '  "  1        2  3  4 

42.  "Teachers  at  this  school  are  very  open  and  often  let 

me  know  how  things  are  going,  or  if  they  need  help."  12        3  4 

43.  "I  see  things  from  a  much  different  perspective  since 

mv  appointment  to  the  principalship .  "  12        3  4 

44.  "Our  faculty  agree  on  what  is  important."  12        3  4 


45 .    What  are  the  three  top  priorities  that  you  have  for  your  school  during  the 
1993-94  school  year? 


46.    What  do  you  enjoy  most  about  your  daily  work  activities? 


47.     What  three  personal  or  professional  practices  have  helped  you  the  most  in 
your  principalship  at  this  school? 


APPENDIX  E 

REVISED  PSI,    LETTER  TO  SURVEY  RESPONDENTS 


September,   19  93 


Dear  Colleague: 

I  am  an  assistant  principal  in  Pensacola,   Florida,   and  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Florida.     I  am  seeking  to  finish  my  studies 
leading  to  the  Ph.D.   in  Educational  Leadership.     The  attached  survey  was 
developed  for  research  into  the  socialization  processes  undergone  by 
principals  as  they  establish  their  working  relationships  at  school.  A 
factor  analysis  of  all  responses  will  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
correlate  certain  leadership  styles  predicted  by  two  separate  theories. 

I  would  appreciate  ten  or  twenty  minutes  of  your  time  if  you  would  like 
to  share  some  of  your  experiences  through  completion  of  the  enclosed 
survey.     Some  studies  have  indicated  that  principals  benefit  from 
reflection  on  their  practice.     This  is  the  only  benefit  that  I  might 
offer  you  for  your  time.     Results  also  may  be  used  to  develop  inservice 
for  principals  and  to  train  future  principals  to  better  deal  with  their 
particularly  trying  first  years.     Any  information  that  you  share  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential.     A  pre-addressed,    stamped  envelope  has  been 
provided  for  your  convenience . 

Your  participation  is  very  important  to  the  study  since  you  were 
selected  as  part  of  a  limited  sampling.     You  do  not  have  to  answer  any 
question  on  the  survey  that  you  do  not  want  to  answer,   but  there  are  no 
"wrong"  answers  and  I  hope  you  will  answer  candidly. 

You  may  order  a  copy  of  a  summary  of  this  study  by  completing  the  coupon 
below  and  returning  it  with  your  survey  in  the  pre-addressed  envelope 
provided  or  by  separate  cover.     Should  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
survey  or  study,   you  may  contact: 

John  W.  Rhodes 
P.   0.   Box  11656 
Pensacola,   Florida  32524 
(904) 484-4619 

If  you  have  any  further  comments  about  the  study  or  survey,   please  do 
not  hesitate  to  write  anywhere  on  the  instrument  or  to  contact  me  in 
person . 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  valuable  insights. 


Please  send  a  copy  of  the  summary  to: 

Name  : 

Address : 

City:  State: 

Zip: 
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APPENDIX  F 
ANALYSIS  PROCEDURE  FOR  PSH  VARIABLES 


libname  nsave  'c:\nsave'; 

options  ps=55  pageno=l; 

DATA  nPSI; 

*  FILE:   nPSI  SAS; 

INFILE   'A:\nPSI'  lrecl=168; 


INPUT                      Q7  16-18 

Q8  20-22 

Q9  24-26 

Q10  28-30 

Qll  32-34 

Q13  40-42 

Q14  44-46 

Q15  48-50 

Q16  52-54 

Q17  56-58 

Q18  60-62 

Q19  64-66 

Q26  92-94 

Q27  96-98 

Q28  100-102 

Q31  112-114 

Q32  116-118 

Q33  120-122 

Q34  124-126 

Q35  128-130 

Q38  140-142 

Q40  148-150 

Q41  152-154 

Q42  156-158 

Q44  164-166 

Q45  168 


LABEL  Q7  =  'MONITORING  QUAL  AND  PERFORM' 

Q8  =  ' INSTR .    IMPROVMNT  ACTUAL ' 

Q9  =  'ADMIN.   MGT.    TASKS  ACTUAL' 

Q10  =  ' PRIORTIZING  ACTUAL' 

Qll  =  'RESPOND  TO  UNPREDICTABLE  ACTUAL 

Q13  =  'PARENT  AND  STUDENT  INPUT' 

Q14  =  'FACULTY  INPUT' 

Q15  =  'PEER  INPUT' 

Q16  =  'DISTRICT  INPUT' 

Q17  =  'COMMUNITY  INPUT' 

Q18  =  'SELF  REFLECTION  INPUT' 

Q19  =  'OTHER  INPUT' 
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Q2  6  =  'OTHERS  PROBLEMS' 

Q27  =  'LET  WORK' 

Q2  8  =  'HELPER' 

Q31  =  'FRUSTRATING  LITTLE  FIRES' 

Q32  =  'ACTIVE  ON  ALL  PROJECTS' 

Q33  =  ' WORK  ON  GRANT' 

Q34  =  'STRANGER  TO  PERSONAL  LIFE 

Q35  =  'KNOW  INDIV  STAFF  MBRS ' 

Q3  8  =  'TOO  MANY  DETAILS' 

Q40  =  'KEPT  INFORMED  BY  OTHERS' 

Q41  =  'GO  BY  THE  BOOK' 

Q42  =  'TEACHERS  ARE  OPEN' 

Q44  =  'FACULTY  AGREE' 

Q45  =  'YEARS  PRN  AT  SCHL ' 


*PROC  PRINT; 


PROC  FORMAT; 

VALUE  VII 


4   =  'MUCH' 

3   =  'SOME' 

2   =  'A  LITTLE  MORE 

1  =  ' LITTLE ' ; 


VALUE  XIII  4  =  'MUCH  WEIGHT' 

3  =  'SOME  WEIGHT' 

2  =  'LESS  WEIGHT' 

1  =  ' NOT  MUCH  WEIGHT ' ; 

VALUE  XXVI  4   =  'STRONGLY  AGREE' 

3  =  'AGREE' 

2  =  'DISAGREE' 

1  =  'STRONGLY  DISAGREE'; 


VALUE  XLV       4   =  'LARGEST  QUART I LE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 

3   =  'THIRD  QUARTILE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 

2   =  'SECOND  QUARTILE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 

1  =  'SMALLEST  QUARTILE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 


PROC  FREQ; 

TABLES  (Q7     --  Qll) 

(Q13  --  Q19) 
(Q26  --  Q44) 
(Q45) ; 


FORMAT  Q7  VII 

Q8  VII 

Q9  VII. 

Q10  VII. 


Qll 

VII. 

Q13 

XIII . 

Q14 

XIII . 

Q15 

XIII . 

Q16 

XIII . 

Q17 

XIII . 

Q18 

XIII . 

Q19 

XIII. 

Q2  6 

XXVI. 

Q27 

XXVI . 

Q2  8 

XXVI . 

Q31 

XXVI . 

Q32 

XXVI . 

Q33 

XXVI . 

Q34 

XXVI. 

Q3  5 

XXVI . 

Q38 

XXVI . 

Q40 

XXVI. 

Q41 

XXVI. 

Q42 

XXVI. 

Q44 

XXVI . 

Q45 

XLV. 

PROC  CORR  DATA=NPSI  OUT=RPSCORRl ; 

PROC  FACTOR  METHOD=PRINIT  DATA=RPSCORRl 

PRIORS=SMC     SCREE     MSA     RESIDUAL     PREPLOT  SCORE 

ROTATE = PROMAX     REORDER  PLOT 
OUTSTAT=NSAVE . FACT_ALL ; 

TITLE    ' COMMON  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  PSH  VARIABLES'; 


proc  print; 
RUN; 


APPENDIX  G 

ANALYSIS  PROCEDURE  FOR  SOCIALIZATION  VARIABLES 


libname  nsave  'c:\nsave'; 

options  ps=55  pageno=l; 

DATA  nPSI; 

*  FILE:   nPSI  SAS; 

INFILE    'A:\nPSI'  lrecl=16i 

INPUT 


Q3 

8 

Q8 

20-22 

Q14 

44-46 

015 

48-50 

02  0 

68-70 

021 

72-74 

Q22 

76-78 

Q23 

80-82 

Q24 

84-86 

Q25 

88-90 

Q26 

92-94 

Q27 

96-98 

Q2  9 

104-106 

Q3  0 

108-110 

Q33 

120-122 

Q3  5 

128-130 

Q37 

136-138 

Q3  9 

144-146 

Q41 

152-154 

Q42 

156-158 

Q43 

160-162 

Q45 

168 

LABEL       Q3  =  'YEARS  AT  CURRENT  SCHOOL' 

Q8  =  ' INSTR .    IMPROVMNT  ACTUAL ' 

Q14  =  'FACULTY  INPUT ' 

Q15  =  'PEER  INPUT' 

Q20  =  'IMPACT  DISTRICT  INSERV.    TRNG ' 

Q21  =  ' IMPACT  FORMAL  TRNG  AND  CLASSES' 

Q22  =  'IMPACT  STATE  OR  DIST  PLAN' 

Q23  =  'IMPACT  MENTORING  AND  INDIV  TRNG' 

Q24  =  'IMPACT  INFORMAL  TRNG' 

Q25  =  'IMPACT  EXPERIENCE' 

Q2  6  =  'OTHERS  PROBLEMS' 

Q27  =  'LET  WORK ' 

Q29  =  'CONFIDENT  TO  CHANGE  POLICY' 

Q3  0  =  'NOT  ENOUGH  WORK  TIME ' 

Q33  =  'WORK  ON  GRANT' 
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Q35 
Q37 
Q3  9 
Q41 
Q42 
Q43 
Q45 


=  1  KNOW  INDIV  STAFF  MBRS ' 

=  ' SEQUENTIAL  TRNG ' 

=  'WELCOMED  BY  PEERS' 

=  'GO  BY  THE  BOOK' 

=  'TEACHERS  ARE  OPEN' 

=  ' NEW  PERSPECTIVE' 

=  'YEARS  PRN  AT  SCHL ' 


*PROC  PRINT; 


PROC  FORMAT; 

VALUE  III 


4   =  'MOST  EXPER.   AT  SCHL' 

3   =  'NEXT  MOST  EXPER.   AT  SCHL' 

2   =  'NEXT  LEAST  EXPER.   AT  SCHL' 

1  =  ' LEAST  EXPER .   AT  SCHL ' ; 


VALUE  VII 


4  =  'MUCH' 

3   =  'SOME' 

2   =  'A  LITTLE  MORE' 

1  =  ' LITTLE ' ; 


VALUE  XIII 


4  =  'MUCH  WEIGHT' 

3  =  ' SOME  WEIGHT ' 

2  =  'LESS  WEIGHT' 

1  =  ' NOT  MUCH  WEIGHT ' ; 


VALUE  XX 


4   =  'MUCH  IMPACT' 

3   =  ' SOME  IMPACT ' 

2   =  'LITTLE  IMPACT' 

1  =  ' NO  IMPACT ' ; 


VALUE  XXVI 


4  =  'STRONGLY  AGREE' 

3  =  'AGREE' 

2  =  'DISAGREE' 

1  =  'STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


VALUE  XLV 


PROC 


FREQ; 
TABLES 


(Q3) 
(Q8) 
(Q14 
(Q20 
(Q26 
(Q45) 


4 
3 
2 
1 


Q15) 
Q25) 
Q43) 


'LARGEST  QUART I LE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 
'THIRD  QUART I LE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 
'SECOND  QUART I LE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 
'SMALLEST  QUART I LE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 


FORMAT  Q3  III. 

Q8  VII. 

Q14  XIII. 

Q15  XIII. 

Q20  XX. 

Q21  XX. 

Q22  XX. 

Q23  XX. 

Q24  XX. 

Q25  XX. 

Q2  6  XXVI. 

Q27  XXVI. 

Q29  XXVI. 

Q3  0  XXVI. 

Q33  XXVI. 

Q35  XXVI. 

Q37  XXVI. 

Q39  XXVI. 

Q41  XXVI. 

Q42  XXVI. 

Q43  XXVI. 

Q45  XLV. 


PROC  CORR  DATA=NPSI  OUT=RPSCORRl ; 

PROC  FACTOR  METHOD=PRINIT  DATA=RPSCORRl 

PRIORS=SMC     SCREE     MSA     RESIDUAL     PREPLOT  SCORE 

ROTATE = PROMAX     REORDER  PLOT 
OUTSTAT=NSAVE . FACT_ALL ; 

TITLE  'COMMON  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  VMS  SOCIALIZATION 
VARIABLES ' ; 


proc  print; 
RUN; 


APPENDIX  H 

ANALYSIS  PROCEDURE  FOR  UNION  SOCIALIZATION  VARIABLES 


libname  nsave  'c:\nsave'; 

options  ps=55  pageno=l; 

DATA  nPSI; 

*  FILE:   nPSI  SAS; 

INFILE   'A:\nPSI'  lrecl=168; 


INPUT 


Q8 

Q14 

Q15 

Q2  6 

Q27 

Q3  3 

Q3  5 

Q41 

Q42 

Q45 


20-22 

44-46 

48-50 

92-94 

96-98 

120-122 

128-130 

152-154 

156-158 

168 


LABEL 


Q3 

Q14 

Q15 

Q2  6 

Q27 

Q33 

Q35 

Q41 

Q42 

Q45 


' YEARS  AT  CURRENT  SCHOOL 

'FACULTY  INPUT' 

'PEER  INPUT' 

'OTHERS  PROBLEMS' 

'LET  WORK' 

'WORK  ON  GRANT' 

'KNOW  INDIV  STAFF  MBRS ' 

'GO  BY  THE  BOOK' 

'TEACHERS  ARE  OPEN' 

'YEARS  PRN  AT  SCHL ' 


*PROC  PRINT; 


PROC  FORMAT; 


VALUE  VII  4   =  'MUCH' 

3   =  'SOME' 

2   =  'A  LITTLE  MORE 

1  =  ' LITTLE ' ; 


VALUE  XIII 


VALUE  XXVI 


4  =  'MUCH  WEIGHT' 

3  =  'SOME  WEIGHT' 

2  =  'LESS  WEIGHT' 

1  =  ' NOT  MUCH  WEIGHT ' ; 

4  =  'STRONGLY  AGREE' 

3  =  'AGREE' 

2  =  'DISAGREE' 

1  =  'STRONGLY  DISAGREE'; 
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VALUE  XLV       4   =    ' LARGEST  QUARTILE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 
3   =    'THIRD  QUARTILE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 
2   =    'SECOND  QUARTILE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 
1  =    'SMALLEST  QUARTILE  SCHL  PRN  EXP' 

PROC  FREQ; 

TABLES  (Q8) 

(Q14  —  Q15) 
(Q26  --  Q44) 
(Q45) ; 

FORMAT  Q8 

Q14 
Q15 
Q2  6 
Q27 
Q33 
Q3  5 
Q41 
Q42 
Q45 


PROC  CORR  DATA=NPSI  OUT=RPSCORRl ; 
PROC  FACTOR  METHOD=PRINIT  DATA=RPSCORRl 

PRIORS=SMC     SCREE     MSA     RESIDUAL     PREPLOT  SCORE 

ROTATE =  PROMAX     REORDER  PLOT 
OUTSTAT=NSAVE . FACT_ALL ; 

TITLE  'COMMON  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  COMMON  SOCIALIZATION 
VARIABLES  1  ; 


VII. 
XIII . 
XIII . 
XXVI. 
XXVI . 
XXVI. 
XXVI . 
XXVI  . 
XXVI . 
XLV. 


proc  print; 
RUN; 


APPENDIX  I 
QUALITATIVE  SOCIALIZATION  OUTCOMES 


Socialization  Domains   (113  coded  responses) 
Custodial  Outcomes   (67  coded  responses) 
-providing  caring  discipline 
-providing  necessary  materials  to  faculty 
-relying  on  past  experience 
-being  dependabl e / s table / cons i s t ent 
-getting  along  well  with  students  and  parents 
-providing  a  clean,   safe,   and  secure  environment 
-providing  sound  organization  so  that  people  know  what 
expect 

-helping  teachers  feel  good  about  themselves  and  the 
program 

-hiring  competent  people  and  letting  them  do  their  job 

Content  Innovative  Outcomes   (29  coded  responses) 
-changing  how  schedules  are  constructed 
-changing  building  culture/climate 
-restructuring  staff 
-changing  teacher  planning  times 
-school  based  budgeting 
-raising  expectations  for  achievement 

-development  of  new  programs  for  newly  targeted  needs 
-focus  on  non-traditional  classroom  methodology 
-opening  the  school  to  the  community 
-changing  class  scheduling 

-change  to  automated  student  record  keeping 
-teaming  teachers 

-shift  from  subject  to  interdisciplinary  academic  focus 
-increasing  parent  interventions  against  failure 
-new/more  curriculum  offerings 

Role  Innovative  Outcomes   (17  coded  responses) 
-change  to  shared  governance  within  school 
-increasing  teacher  input  in  making  decisions 
-increased  willingness  to  take  risks 
-opening  up  new  issues 

-empowering  staff  to  set  direction  for  the  school 

-willingness  to  yield  personal  point  of  view 

-developing  a  new  leadership  style 

-challenging  the  political  status  quo 

-changing  goals  or  expectations  by  all 

-decision  making  with  group  problem  solving  approach 
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APPENDIX  J 
QUALITATIVE  SOCIALIZATION  STAGES 


Hierarchy  Stage  Domains   (188  coded  responses) 
Survival  Stage   (6  coded  responses) 
-too  early  to  tell  any  accomplishment 
-making  it  to  94-95!     No  one  in  this  district  takes 

[this]   school  seriously 
-First  year,   too  early  to  cite  any  accomplishments 
-trying  to  survive  day  to  day 
-operating  day  to  day 

Control  Stage   (29  coded  responses) 
-ability  to  make  decisions  that  are  not  very  popular 
-providing  a  sense  of  structuring,   organization,  and 
direction 

-providing  comprehensive  classroom  management  procedures 
-setting  high  expectations  for  both  students  and  faculty 
-selection  of  outstanding  employees 

-hiring  great  teachers  and  encouraging  the  not  so  great 

to  leave 
-providing  order  and  discipline 
-I  am  a  leader.     I  am  firm,  but  fair. 
-I  attend  all  school  functions, 
-being  consistent  in  my  decisions 

-listening  to  all  sides,   taking  a  position,   and  then 

being  consistent 
-balancing  the  budget  and  making  key  personnel 

acquisitions 

-building  structure  and  accountability  procedures  for 

instructional  activities  of  teachers 
-choosing  good  staff  members  for  leadership  positions 
-actively  participating  in  all  activities  at  all  levels 
-preparing  advanced  agendas  and  being  firm  and  friendly 

with  staff  and  students 
-Doing  the  best  I  can  to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of 

what  is  good  for  students . 
-being  even  handed  in  dealing  with  issues 

Stability  Stage   (75  coded  responses) 
-providing  stability  and  caring  discipline 
-organizing  scheduling  procedures 
-providing  stability  of  programs 
-providing  effective  management 
-utilizing  my  organizational  ability 
-providing  fairness  for  everyone 

-treating  students  and  faculty  firmly  and  fairly 
-staying  the  same 
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-willingness  to  put  in  the  time/thought  necessary  to  keep 

the  building  going 
-providing  stable,   long-term  leadership  resulting  in  a 

safe  school  environment 
-my  integrity 

-providing  sound  organization 

-listening  to  all  the  complaints  and  trying  to  get  on 
target 

-creating  a  positive  environment  where  students  want  to 

learn  and  teachers  teach 
-providing  stability  and  consistency 
-managing  students  and  budget 

-applying  my  experience  adn  expertise  with  budgets 
-providing  organization  and  support  for  teachers 
-providing  stability  and  level-headedness 
-mediating  conflicts 
-providing  a  smooth  operation 
-being  flexible,  but  not  always  changing 
-organizing  this  school  into  a  manageable  situation 
-being  consistent,   fair,   flexible,   firm,   energetic,  hard 
working 

-working  to  keep  the  school  from  losing  accreditation 
-getting  along  well  with  students,  parents  &  faculty 
-balancing  the  budget 

-working  cooperatively  with  staff,   students,  parents,  & 
community 

-being  consistent  with  strong,   fair  discipline 
-bringing  order  to  disorder:   systems  and  routines  were 
not  in  place 

-preparing  agendas  in  advance  and  being  firm  &  friendly 

with  students,   faculty,   &  staff 
-listening,   compromising,   conflict  resolution 

Leadership  Stage   (46  coded  responses) 
-leading  my  organization  through  changes  that  will 

benefit  students  &  staff 
-improving  curriculum  and  instruction 
-uniting  the  staff  in  common  goal  setting 
-sharing  my  vision  and  building  consensus 
-caring  about  students  and  knowing  a  lot  about  each  and 

every  one  of  them 
-providing  leadership  and  direction 
-strengthening  curriculum 

-getting  people  to  work  together  to  problem  solve 
-focusing  on  instruction 

-molding  faculty  attitudes  to  rediscover  the  importance 
of  individuals 
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-planning  and  organizing  for  long-term 
curriculum/ instruction  improvement 

Actualization  Stage   (32  coded  responses) 
-providing  support  for  innovation 
-involving  staff  in  decision  making 

-allowing  input  from  the  entire  school  family:  staff, 

students,  parents,  community 
-developing  the  philosophy  that  our  school  and  community 

can  accomplish  any  goal  that  we  set 
-treating  the  staff  as  professionals  and  empowering  tehm 

to  do  their  jobs 
-empowering  teachers  to  become  active  leaders  in  our 

school  improvement  by  providing  opportunities 
-empowering  the  teaching  staff  in  making  decisions  on 

school  issues/to  set  or  adjust  the  direction  of  our 

school 

-giving  the  staff  the  freedom  to  work  on  new  ideasa  and 

projects  which  they  feel  are  good  for  our  students 
-fostering  an  atmosphere  of  high  freedom  to  improve 
-making  staff  feel  more  comfortable  to  experiment  with 

alternative  teaching  techniques 
-learning  to  be  a  facilitator,  making  decisions  as  a 

group  based  upon  research 
-know  each  person  individually  and  appreciate 

contributions  to  total  program 
-exhibiting  the  energy,   enthusiasm,   and  desire  to  enable 

other  people  to  grow  professionally 
-enstilling  in  the  faculty  that  they  and  their  views  are 

of  the  utmost  importance 
-helping  the  teachers  to  do  some  things  they  have  always 

wanted  to  do 
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